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PREFACE 


California  government  and  politics  from  1966  through  1974  are  the  focus  of 
the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  of  the  state  Government  History  Documenta 
tion  Project,  conducted  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  with  the  participation  of  the  oral  history  programs  at  the  Davis  and 
Los  Angeles  campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
and  California  State  University  at  Fullerton.   This  series  of  interviews  carries 
forward  studies  of  significant  issues  and  processes  in  public  administration 
begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  1969.   In  previous  series,  inter 
views  with  over  220  legislators,  elected  and  appointed  officials,  and  others 
active  in  public  life  during  the  governorships  of  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  Knight, 
and  Edmund  Brown,  Sr.,  were  completed  and  are  now  available  to  scholars. 

The  first  unit  in  the  Government  History  Documentation  Project,  the  Earl 
Warren  Series,  produced  interviews  with  Warren  himself  and  others  centered  on 
key  developments  in  politics  and  government  administration  at  the  state  and 
county  level,   innovations  in  criminal  justice,  public  health,  and  social  welfare 
from  1925-1953.   Interviews  in  the  Knight-Brown  Era  continued  the  earlier 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office  and  its  relations  with 
executive  departments  and  the  legislature,  and  explored  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  in  the  years  1953-1966,  as  well  as  preserving  Brown's  own 
account  of  his  extensive  political  career.   Among  the  issues  documented  were 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Democratic  party;  establishment  of  the  California  Water 
Plan;  election  law  changes,  reapportionment  and  new  political  techniques; 
education  and  various  social  programs. 

* 

During  Ronald  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  important  changes  became  evident 
in  California  government  and  politics.   His  administration  marked  an  end  to  the 
progressive  period  which  had  provided  the  determining  outlines  of  government 
organization  and  political  strategy  since  1910  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
limits  in  state  policy  and  programs,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 
Interviews  in  this  series  deal  with  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  increase 
government  efficiency  and  economy  and  with  organizational  innovations  designed 
to  expand  the  management  capability  of  the  governor's  office,  as  well  as  critical 
aspects  of  state  health,  education,  welfare,  conservation,  and  criminal  justice 
programs.   Legislative  and  executive  department  narrators  provide  their  perspec 
tives  on  these  efforts  and  their  impact  on  the  continuing  process  of  legislative 
and  elective  politics. 

Work  began  on  the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  in  1979.   Planning  and 
research  for  this  phase  of  the  project  were  augmented  by  participation  of  other 
oral  history  programs  with  experience  in  public  affairs  .   Additional  advisors 
were  selected  to  provide  relevant  background  for  identifying  persons  to  be 
interviewed  and  understanding  of  issues  to  be  documented.   Project  research 
files,  developed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  to  provide  a 
systematic  background  for  questions,  were  updated  to  add  personal,  topical,  and 
chronological  data  for  the  Reagan  period  to  the  existing  base  of  information 
for  1925  through  1966,  and  to  supplement  research  by  participating  programs  as 
needed.   Valuable,  continuing  assistance  in  preparing  for  interviews  was 
provided  by  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University,  which  houses  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Papers,  and  by  the  State  Archives  in  Sacramento. 


ii 

An  effort  was  made  to  select  a  range  of  interviewees  that  would  reflect 
the  increase  in  government  responsibilities  and  that  would  represent  diverse 
points  of  view.   In  general,  participating  programs  were  contracted  to  conduct 
interviews  on  topics  with  which  they  have  particular  expertise,  with  persons 
presently  located  nearby.   Each  interview  is  identified  as  to  the  originating 
institution.   Most  interviewees  have  been  queried  on  a  limited  number  of  topics 
with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few  narrators  with  unusual  breadth 
of  experience  have  been  asked  to  discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  When 
possible,  the  interviews  have  traced  the  course  of  specific  issues  leading  up 
to  and  resulting  from  events  during  the  Reagan  administration  in  order  to 
develop  a  sense  of  the  continuity  and  interrelationships  that  are  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  government  process. 

Throughout  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  there  was  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  concerning  his  potential  for  the  presidency;  by  the  time  interview 
ing  for  this  project  began  in  late  1980,  he  was  indeed  president.   Project 
interviewers  have  attempted,  where  appropriate,  to  retrieve  recollections  of 
that  contemporary  concern  as  it  operated  in  the  governor's  office.   The  intent 
of  the  present  interviews,  however,  is  to  document  the  course  of  California 
government  from  1967  to  1974,  and  Reagan's  impact  on  it.   While  many  interview 
ees  frame  their  narratives  of  the  Sacramento  years  in  relation  to  goals  and 
performance  of  Reagan's  national  administration,  their  comments  often  clarify 
aspects  of  the  gubernatorial  period  that  were  not  clear  at  the  time.  Like 
other  historical  documentation,  these  oral  histories  do  not  in  themselves 
provide  the  complete  record  of  the  past.   It  is  hoped  that  they  offer  firsthand 
experience  of  passions  and  personalities  that  have  influenced  significant  events 
past  and  present. 

The  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  has  been  funded  by  the  California  Legis 
lature  through  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  generosity  of 
various  individual  donors.   Several  memoirs  have  been  funded  in  part  by  the 
California  Women  in  Politics  Project  under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  including  a  matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
by  the  Sierra  Club  Project  also  under  a  NEH  grant;  and  by  the  privately  funded 
Bay  Area  State  and  Regional  Planning  Project.   This  joint  funding  has  enabled 
staff  working  with  narrators  and  topics  related  to  several  projects  to  expand 
the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  each  individual  interview  involved  by  careful 
coordination  of  their  work. 


The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 
Copies  of  all  interviews  in  the  series  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library,  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections,  and  the  State 
Archives  in  Sacramento.   Selected  interviews  are  also  available  at  other 
manuscript  depositories. 

July  1982  Gabrielle  Morris 

Regional  Oral  History  Office  Project  Director 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY  —  Earl  B.  Dunckel 


Few  people  have  had  as  much  and  as  varied  experience  with  being  in 
the  public  eye  as  Ronald  Reagan.   Ten  years  before  he  became  a  political 
luminary,  he  was  known  to  thousands  as  an  envoy  for  the  General  Electric 
Company.   Prior  to  that,  he  had  come  of  age  professionally  through 
successive  experience  as  a  radio  broadcaster,  film  actor,  and  professional- 
association  spokesman.   What  kind  of  transfer  in  thought  and  effectiveness 
there  has  been  from  one  medium  to  another  and,  cumulatively,  to  the 
arena  of  politics  will  undoubtedly  be  a  topic  of  interest  to  future 
scholars . 

In  seeking  to  preserve  firsthand  narratives  of  persons  who 
have  worked  closely  with  Reagan,  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
was  particularly  interested  in  those  who  had  known  him  before  he  became 
governor.   From  1954  to  1962,  Reagan  was  the  host  of  "General  Electric 
Theater",  a  pioneer  example  of  thoughtful  television  programming,  and 
became  a  walking  symbol  of  the  company's  interest  in  and  responsiveness 
to  its  customers  and  employees.   Company  records  concerning  the  program 
were  routinely  destroyed  some  years  ago,  and  so  oral  history  documentation 
of. Reagan's  role  in  it  was  urgent.   Former  GE  public  relations  vice 
president  Robert  Burke  was  contacted  to  do  an  interview  for  the  project. 
He  replied  that  Earl  B.  Dunckel  would  be  a  more  appropriate  interviewee 
since  he  was  responsible  for  developing  the  concept  and  objectives  of 
the  program  and  for  setting  up  the  tours  Reagan  made  in  connection  with 
it. 

Dunckel  readily  agreed,  and  in  the  following  interview  relives 
the  quick  success  of  the  first  year  of  the  GE  Theater  and  how  he  and 
Reagan  learned  to  cope  with  a  staggering  schedule  of  visits  to  company 
plants  and  community  groups.   A  burly,  bluff  person,  Dunckel  spoke  easily 
of  past  events,  with  an  engaging  enthusiasm  for  the  likable  company 
spokesman.   Much  of  the  interview  follows  Reagan's  own  account  in 
Where's  the  Rest  of  Me?*  Dunckel  adds,  however,  new  insights  on  Reagan's 
easy  manner  with  the  audiences  they  met  and  his  interest  in  how  the  company 
operated. 

For  Dunckel,  the  fact  that  Reagan  was  a  movie  star  "gave  him  the 
entree  so  people  would  listen.   Then  what  he  had  to  say  was  so  com 
pelling  that  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  convinced  and  supportive." 
Dunckel  likens  the  response  to  that  for  a  pro  football  player,  "where 
his  name  gives  him  entree  to  discuss  something  you  might  not  discuss 
with  somebody  else."   In  describing  General  Electric  during  those  years, 


*  Ronald  Reagan  with  Richard  G.  Hubler,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  New  York,  1965. 
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he  refers  briefly  to  questions  the  company  had  been  dealing  with  concern 
ing  restraint  of  trade  and  controversies  with  electrical  unions,  particularly 
the  employee-relations  policies  known  as  "boulwarism".   The  growing  liberal 
influence  in  government  was  also  an  issue  of  the  times  in  the  business 
world  and  was  often  discussed  by  the  two  men  as  they  traveled  together. 
Burke  and  others  suggest  that  these  conversations  had  considerable 
influence  on  Reagan's  later  thinking  on  a  broad  range  of  subjects. 

In  an  interesting  concluding  section  to  the  interview,  Dunckel 
tells  of  continuing  contacts  with  Reagan  during  his  governorship.   By 
1967,  Dunckel  was  compiling  long-range  reports  for  General  Electric 
on  social  issues  that  would  affect  company  operations,  such  as  equal 
opportunity  for  women  and  minorities.   He  would  send  some  of  these 
on  to  Reagan  when  he  thought  they  would  be  of  use,  and  upon  occasion 
the  governor  would  circulate  them  among  his  cabinet.   Reagan's 
correspondence  files  in  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University 
include  twenty-nine  letters  from  Dunckel  to  Reagan  between  January 
1967  and  November  1974.   Nine  are  related  to  political  events; 
several  others  enclose  press  clippings  concerning  the  governor.   In 
thanking  Dunckel  for  a  report  in  May  1968,  Reagan  comments  that  it 
will  be  useful  along  the  speech-making  circuit. 

In  1982,  Dunckel  was  operating  his  own  public  relations  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C.   He  was  interviewed  there  on  April  27  in  the  home  of 
a  colleague  of  the  project  director.   The  interview  was  transcribed 
and  edited  in  record  time  and  sent  to  Dunckel  for  review.   He  returned 
it  promptly  with  only  minor  revisions.   Shortly  afterwards,  he 
forwarded  a  photograph  of  himself  with  Reagan  during  one  of  their 
GE  tours,  a  memo  he  had  sent  the  governor  in  1967,  and  a  1975  letter 
"on  public  disaffection  on  everything  big."  These  materials  are  all 
included  with  the  interview. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Project  Director 


7  July  1982 
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The  Bancroft  Library  ^x 

University  of  California 

Berkeley,  California   94720 

Governmental  History  Documentation  Project  Interviewee 
Your  full  name    Earl  Bond  Dunckel  ,  Jr. 
Date  of  birth     September  14,  1918 
Father's  full  name   Earl  Bond  Dunckel 
Father's  place  of  birth   Canajoharie,  New  York 


Mother's  full  name    ^is  May  Patten  Dunckel 


Mother's  place  of  birth    Nelliston,  New  York 


Where  did  you  grow  up?     Canajoharie,  Mew  York  _  . 

Education     Green  Mountain  Junior  College  (Poultney,  Vt.),  Syracuse  (NY) 
University. 

Early  employment  Post-service:  Schenectady  (NY)  Gazette;  General  Electric 
Conpany. 


Positions  held  in  state  government_ 


None 


Employment  after  leaving  state  government_ 


I   EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  GE  TELEVISION  THEATER,  1954 
[Date  of  Interview:  April  27,  1982]//// 

Program  Development  and  Marketing  Objectives 


Morris:   Would  you  tell  me  how  you  got  to  General  Electric  and  what  you  were 
doing  with  them  when  you  took  on  the  assignment  with  Ronald 
Reagan? 

Dunckel:   I  had  been  a  newspaperman  in  Schenectady,  New  York.   One  of  their 
communicators  finally  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  more  fun  out 
on  the  playing  field  than  sitting  around  the  stands  forever.   I 
joined  as  a  communicator,  was  very  shortly  promoted  to  advertising 
account  supervisor.   When  this  new  program  came  into  being,  or 
when  the  concept  of  it  came  into  being,  I  was  asked  to  be  one  of 
the  two  men  who  would  be  responsible  for  it — David  Burke  to  handle 
the  overall  management  and  the  show  itself;   I  would  handle 
what  we  call  audience  promotion. 

Morris:   Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  how  the  concept  started  at  GE? 

Dunckel:   Yes.   We  had  just  gotten  rid  of  the  Fred  Waring  Show.   We  had  had 
that  for  years  and  years  and  years .   The  corporation  was  convinced 
that  the  time  slot  we  were  in  was  so  good  that  we  should  keep  it. 
We  then  went  to  our  advertising  agency  for  suggestions  as  to 
programs. 

Morris:   Was  that  MCA  [Music  Corporation  of  America]? 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  39. 


Dunckel:   No,  that  was  BED  &  0  [Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne],  which, 
in  turn,  had  contacts  at  MCA.   MCA  suggested  this  approach,  which, 
incidentally,  was  a  very  unusual  approach,  because  right  at  that 
point  in  time  there  was  a  fierce  war  between  Hollywood  and  television. 
Hollywood  people  would  not  appear  on  television.   MCA  promised  us 
that  they  would  be  able  to  break  that  barrier  if  we  would  go  along 
with  the  plan  they  had. 

They  were  really  very  smart  people.   The  plan  was  essentially 
to  have  this  half-hour  anthology.   How  they  baited  the  stars  in 
was,  one,  you  could  choose  the  kind  of  vehicle  you  would  be  in. 
For  example,  Bob  Hope  could  be  a  Sam  Spade- type  detective  if  he 
wanted  to.   Actually,  Jack  Benny  wanted  to  do  that  and  did.   The 
other  bait  was  that  we  kept  the  program  for  three  or  five  showings, 
and  after  that  it's  yours. 

Morris:   So  that  the  stars  got  the  residuals  completely. 

Dunckel:   Sure.   Those  things  are  still  showing  somewhere  in  the  world,  many 
places  in  the  world.   Just  sort  of  a  steady  income  to  the  people 
who  were  the  stars. 

Morris:    So  the  stars  had  an  opportunity  to  play  in  the  kind  of  shows  they 
hadn't  had  an  opportunity  to  earlier.   And  that  appealed  to  them. 

Dunckel:   Very  much.   The  other  thing  was,   of  course,  MCA  was  fantastically  ' 
powerful,  and  is  now.  Mainly,  oddly  enough,  because  they  were 
great  tax  people. 

Morris:    Tax  people? 

Dunckel:   Yes.   They  would  show  a  star  how  to  save  more  of  what  he  earned 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world  could,  which  was  the  reason,  I 
think,  that  so  many  flocked  to  MCA  rather  than  some  of  the 
competitors — William  Morris,  and  so  on.   It  was  a  very,  very 
interesting  concept. 

What  was  the  response  at  GE  when  they  suggested  Ronald  Reagan  as 
the  host  for  this? 

Very  good.   We  had  been  very,  very  definite  as  to  the  kind  of 
person  we  wanted.   Good  moral  character,  intelligent.   Not  the 
kind  with  the  reputation  for  the  social  ramble.   A  good,  upright 
kind  of  person.  We  looked  at  several  people.   I  won't  mention 
who  they  were.   When  Ron  was  suggested,  it  went  through  almost 
immediately. 

Morris:   There  weren't  any  questions?  He  speaks  in  his  own  book  that  that 
had  been  a  bad  period  for  him  in  terms  of  movies. 


Morris: 


Dunckel: 


' 


Morris : 
Dunckel: 
Morris: 
Dunckel : 


Dunckel:   It  had  been — and  the  divorce.   As  far  as  actors  go,  he  was  really 
hard  up  at  that  time.   He  didn't  have  much  of  an  income.  He  was 
newly  married.   He  had  a  brand  new  baby.   Actually,  he  told  me  on 
the  tour  later  on,  it  was  rather  ironic  that  the  only  real  grade-A 
film  he  ever  had,  that  would  under  normal  circumstances  have 
vaulted  him  into  stardom,  grade-A  type  stardom,  came  just  before 
the  war,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  drafted  into  the  service. 
By  the  time  he  came  back  out,  all  that  was  forgotten.   I  can't  even 
think  of  the  name  of  that.   It's  the  one  where  he  has  his  legs  cut 
off. 

Isn't  that  King's  Row? 

Right. 

At  what  point  did  the  GE  people  actually  talk  to  Mr.  Reagan? 

This  would  be  in  the  summer  of  '54.   A  series  of  interviews  with 

some  of  our  people.   They  came  away  very  much  impressed.   Actually, 
it  wasn't  a  lengthy  process  at  all.  He  was  accepted  almost  by 
accord. 

Morris:   Would  picking  a  half-hour  show  involve  top  management?  Would  they 
want  to  take  a  look  at  who  was  going  to  be  the  host? 

Dunckel:   Yes*.   Particularly  under  the  circumstances.   Would  you  cut  that 
off  for  just  a  minute? 

[brief  conversation  off  tape] 

Morris:   You're  suggesting  that  a  moral  fiber  was  important  to  the  GE 
management? 

Dunckel:   Very  much. 

Morris:   Was  this  something  that  was  evident  in  the  way  they  ran  the 
company? 

Dunckel:   They  liked-  to  think  so.   GE  had  always  been  ultra-conservative, 
for  example,  in  its  bookkeeping,  ultra  careful  that  no  taint  of 
anything  negative  would  attach  to  any  of  its  people.   That  it 
subsequently  did  in  connection  with  the  antitrust  matter  was  a 
matter  of  deep  concern. 

Morris:   That  was  that  gigantic  suit  that  involved  all  the  major  electrical 
companies?* 


*U.S.  vs.  General  Electric  Co.,  272  U.S.  476 


Dunckel:   That's  right.   Oddly  enough,  it  never  got  past  the  conspiracy 
stage.    It  never  actually  went  into  practice. 

Morris:   You  mean  the  court  decision? 

Dunckel:   No.   The  "combination  in  restraint  of  trade"  never  restrained  any 
trade.   As  it  came  out  in  the  testimony  later,  which  I  covered — 
the  court  action,  the  actions  before  the  Senate,  and  so  on — the 
conspiracy  lasted  until  the  first  conspirator  could  reach  a 
telephone.   Then  it  would  evaporate  immediately.   All  it  ever  was, 
and  all  anyone  was  ever  found  guilty  of,  was  conspiracy,  not 
restraint  of  trade. 

But  that  was  appalling  for  the  company. 

Morris:   That  somebody  at  some  responsible  level  was  accused  of  possibly 
dubious  practices? 

Dunckel:   Yes.   And  it  was  something  that  I  know  the  president  and  the 

chairman  of  the  board  knew  nothing  about.   I'll  talk  to  you  about 
that  a  little  later. 

Morris:  That's  Ralph  Cordiner? 

Dunckel:  Yes. 

Morris:  He  was  president  throughout  this  whole  period?  He  liked  this  idea? 

Dunckel:  Yes. 

Morris:   What  were  you  doing,  reviving  classics  or  readapting  standard 
stories? 

Dunckel:   No.   Actually,  this  was  very  unusual  because  it  was  so  open-ended. 
We  insisted  on  that  show  on  doing  things  that  people  said  were 
impossible.   They  said,  "The  American  people  will  not  stand  still 
for  an  allegory."  So  we  put  on  Lee  Marvin  as  Mr.  Death  in  "Rider 
On  A  Pale  Horse"  and  that  sort  of  thing.   The  public  loved  it. 
We  put  on  one  show  where  all  the  scenery  was  painted  in  perspective 
on  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

We  did  all  these  things  that  people  said  the  public  won't 
stand  for,  and  the  public  loved  them.   This  whole  thing  left  me 
with  the  impression  that,  as  far  as  entertainment  is  concerned, 
the  public  is  about  ten  light  years  ahead  of  the  people  who  are 
presenting  the  entertainment  to  them.   Sure  they'll  accept  it. 
If  it's  done  well,  they'll  take  almost  anything  and  love  it. 


Morris : 


Dunckel ; 


Morris : 


Dunckel: 


Morris: 
Dunckel: 
Morris: 
Dunckel: 


Morris: 
Dunckel : 

Morris: 
Dunckel: 


Did  you  and/or  Mr.  Reagan  have  a  part  in  deciding  what  scripts 
were  going  to  be  done? 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  scripts.   Reagan,  yes.   Ron  did,  but 
mainly  this  was  a  choice  of  a  combination  of  MCA  and  our  man  at 
BED  &  0  and  Dave  Burke.   I  think  they  did  an  excellent  job  of  it. 
And  of  course  a  lot  of  it  was  opportunistic,  too.   Emmet  Kelly, 
the  great  clown,  was  available,  and  it  was  near  the  twilight  of 
his  career.   So  we  hand-constructed  a  half-hour  program  strictly 
for  him.   Things  like  that. 


Was  GE  looking  for  a  class  picture,  a  class  series? 
marketing  objectives? 


What  were  the 


The  marketing  objectives?    [chuckles]  When  they  set  these,  they 
didn't  know  what  they  were  asking.   We  were  told  by  our  vice 
president  superior,  J.  Stanford  Smith,  that  he  wanted  that  program 
in  the  top  ten  in  six  months.   Lord,  you're  lucky  if  you  come 
anywhere  near  the  top  twenty!   If  you  make  the  top  ten  in  six 
months —  Well,  we  did  it.  With  due  modesty,  my  activities  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  that.  We  did  unusual  things  in  the  promotional 
area,  too,  We  blanketed — I  remember,  at  one  point  I  set  the 
target  that  we  would  get  the  cover  of  every  Sunday  weekly  supplement 
in  the  country,  that  one  Sunday.   We  got  all  but  one. 

This  was  before  TV  Guide,  wasn't  it,  or  in  the  early  days? 

Early  days  of  TV  Guide. 

Did  you  use  Mr.  Reagan  for  the  marketing? 

As  it  turned  out,  yes.   One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  construct 
a  plan  for  Ron  to  visit  our  plant  communities.   This  has  been 
[chuckles]  so  distorted.   Everyone  has  decided  that  it  was  (one) 
that  Ron  was  to  be  the  GE  spokesman  for  the  company;  (two)  we 
were  sending  him  out  on  an  ideological  vanity  trip. 

GE's  vanity  or  Reagan's  vanity? 

The  vanity  of  the  ideology.   That  this,  "the  speech,"  had  been  all 
thought  out  ahead  of  time — we  were  out  there  trying  to  sway  the 
nation  to  conservatism.   The  reasons  didn't  relate  to  this  at  all. 

Tell  me  what  really  happened. 

All  right.   One  of  the  reasons  was  that  in  a  large  corporation,  if 
you  try  something  new,  your  biggest  obstacle  is  your  own  people. 


Morris:    Really? 


Dunckel:   Always.   The  old  not-invented-here  syndrome.   You're  trying  something 
new,  and  people  can  voice  objections  faster  than  they  can  think  of 
reasons  why  you  should  be  let  alone. 

Morris:    Is  this  in  the  management  level? 

Dunckel:   Sure.   The  vice-presidential  level.   It's  true  in  any  corporation. 
Any  government. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this,  and  I  stated  this  in  my  plan, 

was  to  have  Ron  meet  and  charm  these  GE  vice  presidents  all  over 

the  country  so  they  would  stay  off  our  back  long  enough  for  us  to 
get  the  program  moving.   That  was  one  reason. 

Number  two  was  as  an  audience  promotion  device. 
Number  three  was  as  an  employee  communication  device. 

Morris:   Isn't  employee  communication  getting  out  of  the  area  of  audience 
promotion? 

Dunckel:,  Not  really.  GE  at  that  time  had  I  forget  how  many  employees. 

Maybe  seven  hundred  thousand,  which  is  a  considerable  audience  if 
you  can  get  them  and  their  families  turning  in. 

Morris:   And  GE  had  plants  at  that  point  pretty  much  around  the  country? 
Dunckel:   Seventy-five  plants  around  the  country. 


Ronald  Reagan  as  Host 


Morris:   Tell  me  about  your  first  contact  with  Mr.  Reagan. 

Dunckel:  My  first  meeting  with  Ron  was  at  an  NBC  television  sound  stage 
in  New  York  in  mid  or  late  August  of  '54. 

I  wasn't  looking  forward  to  it,  truthfully,  because  my  limited 
previous  exposure  with  Hollywood  types  left  me  with  a  general  feeling 
of  distaste.   They  tend  to  be  arrogant,  down-the-nose  looking,  full 
of  themselves.   So  it  was  a  great  and  pleasant  surprise  when  this 
tall,  slim,  handsome  (but  not  irritatingly  handsome)  fellow  shook 
hands  with  me  and  smiled  and  was  not  posturing  and  was  as  natural 
as  anyone  else  you  would  meet  ever.   And  whom  I  liked  instantly. 
I  came  to  like  him  much  better  as  time  went  on  and  I  appreciated 
his  virtues  more.   But  there  was  nothing  of  the  posturing,  nothing 
of  the  "I  am  a  star" — he  was  a  regular  guy,  and  we  talked  that  way. 


Morris:   Did  he  have  somebody  with  him? 

Dunckel:   Yes,  Nancy,  whom  I  met  at  the  same  time. 

Morris:   Was  she  just  along  because  it  was  a  good  time  to  get  away  from 
home? 


Dunckel:   I  believe  so.   I  believe  she  was  there  to  be  with  him.   Whether 

she  had  any  business  of  her  own  in  New  York,  I  don't  know.   But  I 
do  know  that  whenever  they  went  to  New  York,  they  planned  the  trip 
home  through  Chicago  to  stay  over  with  her  folks,  her  mother  and 
her  stepfather.   He  was  then  head  of  the  college — 


Morris: 
Dunckel : 

Morris: 
Dunckel ; 


Morris: 


Dunckel : 


Morris : 


Dunckel : 


Dr.  Loyal  Davis? 

Yes.   He  was  head  of  the  college  of  surgeons  out  there  at 
Northwestern. 

Was  the  plan  for  her  to  have  a  part  in  some  of  these  shows? 

If  it  fit,  yes,  but  no  huge  effort  was  going  to  be  made  in  that 
direction.   Ron  was  going  to  star  in  a  certain  number  of  vehicles, 
ones  that  would  be  hand-tailored  for  him  or  that,  reading  the 
scripts,  he  particularly  liked.   He  was  the  continuity,  the  host, 
the  element  that  tied  the  whole  thing  together.  We  needed  that, 
because  these  were  so  disparate.   They  were  as  different  as  night 
and  day  from  one  week  to  the  next,  and  we  needed  a  focal  force  in 
there  to  hang  them  all  together,  to  keep  them  in  line. 

Is  this  similar  to  the  thing  that  Alistair  Cooke  has  done  on 
"Masterpiece  Theater"  in  recent  years,  explaining  what  the  show 
is  about  and  any  theatrical  message  that — ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  but  it  wasn't  quite  like  that.   They  served 
the  same  function,  but  it  wasn't  similar  in  approach.   Ron  would 
announce  who  the  stars  would  be  tonight  and  maybe  a  little 
something  about  the  play  and  off  he'd  go.   He'd  come  back  at  the 
end  again. 


Was  he  comfortable  with  this  in  his  first  shows? 
shakedown  period? 


Was   there  a 


This  was    the  most   amazing   thing.      This  man  has   a  sense  of   timing 
almost  as   if    there  is   a   clock     in  his  head.     When  you  have   thirty 
seconds   in  which   to   get  a  message  across,   you  don't   really  have 
thirty   seconds.      It's   generally  something   like   twenty-six  or 
twenty- five.        All   they'd  do   is    tell  him  how  many  seconds,    and  he'd 
say  what  he  had   to   say,    and  he'd  be  almost  always   right  on   the  dot. 
There  was   never  any  problem  of  breaking   in  or  adapting  or  anything 
else  with  him  at   all. 


Morris:    It  was  standup  continuity?  He  didn't  have  a  script? 

Dunckel:   It  was  memorized.   He  memorized  it  and  changed  it  to  fit  the  time 
requirements.   One  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
memorize  it  is  the  same  reason  that  all  this  talk  about  "the 
speech"  leaves  me  laughing.   Ron  didn't  want  to  wear  glasses. 
Without  glasses  he  couldn't  see  his  hand  in  front  of  his  face. 
Contact  lenses  were  quite  new  then.   He  couldn't  wear  them  any 
place  where  people  were  smoking.   The  irritation  was  so  great 
that  he  had  to  take  them  out,  so  he  never  wore  them.   When  he  stood 
up  there  [chuckles]  he  probably  couldn't  have  made  out  who  you 
were  from  here.   So  everything  he  did  was  out  of  his  own  mind  or 
from  having  (as  in  the  case  of  these  short  messages)  committed  it 
to  memory . 

Morris:    I  can't  really  remember  clearly  how  shows  went  at  that  point. 

Would  he  also  be  giving  the  GE  message  about  the  refrigerators? 

Dunckel:   No.   Those  were  regular  commercials,  which  were  interspersed.  We 
very  carefully  wouldn't  let  him  do  that  because  it  would  cheapen 
his  role  overall  for  him  to  get  right  down  to  the  product  nitty- 
gritty.   Plus  the  fact  that  these  almost  autonomous  elements  of  GE 
wouldn't  stand  for  anybody  else  to  mess  around  with  their  commercials. 
They're  going  to  pick  their  own  stars  and  their  own  words,  and  so  on. 
All  we  did  was  give  them  a  segment.   They  put  in  what  they  wanted. 

Morris:   That  continued  to  be  done  by  BED  &  0? 

Dunckel:   No.   BED  &  0  handled  our  stuff.   Let's  say  it  was  refrigerators. 
They  had  their  own  ad  agency. 

Morris:   Each  division? 

Dunckel :   Yes . 

Morris:   That's  very  complicated. 

Dunckel:   It  really  wasn't.   GE  was  one  of  the  first  to  follow  the  lead  of 
General  Motors  in  allowing  its  components  to  be  semi-autonomous. 
Certain  strictures — you  couldn't  spend  above  a  certain  amount 
without  approval,  and  so  on.   But  the  rest  of  it,  that's  yours. 
You  just  get  that  bottom  line. 

Morris:   A  decentralized  management  structure. 
Dunckel:   Very  much  so. 


II  PLANT  VISITS  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


Worker  and  Management  Response 


Morris:   When  the  first  contract  was  signed,  were  the  plant  visits  and  the 
community  outreach  part  of  Reagan's  assignment? 

Dunckel:   Yes.   I  was  working  on  that  and  had  it  almost  finished  by  the  time 
I  met  him  in  August.   I  did  it  all  myself.   It  was  about  that  thick, 
[measures  three-inch  space  with  hands]   Spells  it  all  out  why, 
for  internal  use  only.   What  we're  in.  mind  to  do  and  what  we  hope 
to  achieve.   How  we  hope  to  achieve  it. 

Morris:   Had  anybody  else,  any  other  American  corporation,  gone  into  that 
kind  of  thing? 

Dunckel:   Not  to  my  knowledge.   To  my  knowledge,  this  was  unique.   Certainly, 
if  anybody  had  done  it,  and  I  suppose  something  had  to  have  been 
done  sometime — there  isn't  anything  new  in  the  world — no  one  had 
done  it  on  a  planned,  scheduled,  programmed  basis. 

Morris:    Corporation-wide? 
Dunckel:   Yes. 

Morris:   One  thing  that  I  was  curious  about  in  this  regard — back  during 

World  War  II,  they  used  to  give  Army  and  Navy  E's  for  excellence 
in  war  production.   I  seem  to  recall  that  the  government  used  to 
do  a  fair  amount  of  trundling  celebrities  around  to  talk  to  the 
defense  workers. 

Dunckel:   To  present  these  things.   Generally  they  were  different  people, 
whoever  was  available  at  a  given  time.   They  weren't  the  same 
people  all  the  time. 

Morris:   Right.   But  had  that — ? 
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Dunckel:   No,  that  didn't  influence  us  at  all.   No,  the  reasons  I  gave 
before  were  what  dictated  this  approach. 

Morris:   Tell  me  how  you  went  about  setting  up  the  first  trip,  and  how  Mr. 
Reagan  felt  about  the  idea. 

Dunckel:   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  about  it  very  badly,  as  it  turned  out. 
All  during  that  first  swing,  I  had  planned  everything  out  very 
neatly,  but  it  was  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance. 
Lordy,  once  I  had  made  the  plan  I  had  to  stay  with  it  for  that 
segment.   There  was  no  way  I  could  break  it. 

I'll  give  you  an  example.  We  hit  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  one 
morning  coming  in  on  the  redeye  special  New  York  Central  train, 
because  in  those  days  Ron  wouldn't  fly.   They  met  us  at  the  station 
at  six-thirty  in  the  morning,  grabbed  us  and  put  us  in  a  car,  put 
our  bags  in  another  car.   We  never  saw  the  hotel  we  were  going  to 
spend  the,  euphemistically  I  say  night,  until  after  midnight. 
All  that  time  we  were  walking  plant  floors,  talking  to  employees. 
Through  all  this  he  maintained  his  good  humor.   Of  course,  he  was 
in  terrific  physical  shape,  as  he  is  now. 

The  people  were  most  amusing.   That  was  my  first  encounter, 
too,  with  the  fact  that  he  would  show  up  on  a  plant  floor  and  all 
the  women  would  come  rushing  up — mash  notes,  autographs,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

The  men  would  all  stand  over  here,  all  together,  looking  at 
him, obviously  saying  something  very  derogatory,  "I  bet  he's  a  fag," 
or  something  like  that.   He  would  carry  on  a  conversation  with  the 
girls  just  so  long.   He  knew  what  was  going  on.   Then  he  would 
leave  them  and  walk  over  to  these  fellows  and  start  talking  to  them. 
When  he  left  them  ten  minutes  later,  they  were  all  slappin'  him  on 
the  back  saying,  "That's  the  way,  Ron."  He  would  not  leave  a 
department  with  the  men  over  there  scowling  and  snarling.   And 
that  was  all  on  his  own. 

Incidentally,  it  was  that  first  trip  (that  Erie  trip  that  I 
just  spoke  of)  that  first  taught  me  how  kind  a  man  he  was.  We 
got  in  the  hotel  after  midnight.   We  went  up  to  the  desk,  and  I 
asked  for  the  key.   The  desk  clerk  said,  "Mr.  Reagan,  there  is  a 
young  lady  who  has  been  waiting  here  for  you  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  now." 

I  said,  "Ron,  you  can't  afford  it.  You're  dead  now.  We  have 
a  tough  day  tomorrow.   Let's  just  ask  this  gentleman  to  do  regrets." 

Ron  said,  "Dunk,  I'd  better  find  out  what  it's  all  about." 
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Dunckel : 


Morris: 
Dunckel: 


So  we  went  over  to  her.   This  was  the  typical  stage-struck  small 
town  girl.   She  was  all  set,  had  it  in  her  mind,  tickets  and 
everything,  she  was  going  out  to  Hollywood.   Ron  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  convincing  her  that,  if  she  was  really  serious  about 
acting,  what  she  should  do  is  hit  the  little  theater,  the  local 
radio  and  TV  stations,  the  local  floor  show,  whatever. 

I  remember  he  kept  drumming  it  into  her,  "Always  remember, 
if  you  can  command  an  audience  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  you  can 
command  an  audience  anywhere.   You  don't  have  to  go  to  Hollywood 
to  prove  it." 


gee, 


When  we  left,  he  saw  her  out  the  door,  and  I  said,  "Ron, 
you  couldn't  afford  that  time." 


He  said,  "Dunk,  I  couldn't  not  afford  that  time.   I'd  do 
almost  anything  to  keep  another  one  of  these  little  girls  from 
going  out  there  and  adding  to  the  list  of  whores  out  in  Hollywood." 
And  that's  what  becomes  of  them,  of  course. 

We  were  both  exhausted,  but  that  wasn't  enough  to  quench  his 
humanity.   It  quenched  mine,  but  it  didn't  quench  his. 

You  actually  walked  through  every  production  line? 

And  I  walked  right  with  him,  because  I  wasn't  going  to  ask  him  to 
do  something  I  wouldn't  do  myself.   We  had  some  funny,  funny 
things. 

We  were  in  one  plant  where  these  big  women  were.   I  mean  big. 
I  don't  know  what  nationality  they  were.   They  were  taking  big 
chunks  of  metal  and  putting  them  in  a  machine,  and  down  would 
come  the  machine  and  shape  a  door  of  a  refrigerator.   They  would 
stack  it  over  here  and  bring  another  one. 

By  then  we  had  been  pretty  well  accustomed  to  women  fluttering 

around  him.   This  wasn't  the  case  here  at  all.  Three  of  them  got 

around  us.  One  of  them  reached  out  and  started  pulling  at  his 
trousers.   I  tried  to  intervene. 

She  looked  down  at  me  and  she  said,  "Don't  worry,  sonny,  we 
ain't  going  to  hurt  him  none."   [laughter]   Just  then  their  bull 
of  the  woods  showed  up.   Big  woman.   She  looked  Ron  up  and  down 
and  put  her  face  about  that  far  from  him  and  said,  "Buster,  I'd 
love  to  back  you  up  in  a  corner  sometime." 

We  left  there  feeling  like  a  couple  of  kids  going  past  a 
cemetery  at  midnight.   But  Ron  handled  that  very  well,  too.   He 
just  looked  at  her  and  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  it  would  have  to  be 
a  pretty  big  corner."   [chuckles] 
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Morris:   What  did  they  do  about  the  production  line  while  this  tour  was 
going  on? 

Dunckel:   Everything  came  to  a  halt  during  the  brief  period  that  we  were 
there. 

If 

Morris:   How  did  the  regional  management  respond  to  these  visitations? 

Dunckel:   They  loved  it.   They  loved  it!    Oh,  they  always  set  up  something 
private  for  themselves  and  their  wives  and  the  top  people  in 
their  organization.   Too,  community  relations  has  always  been  a 
big  part  of  the  way  you  judge  any  General  Electric  manager.   How 
well  is  he  doing  with  his  community?  How  happy  are  the  people 
with  the  existence  of  his  plant  in  that  town?   This  gave  the 
manager,  the  astute  manager  (and  they  were  all  astute),  a  wonderful 
opportunity.  Here  is  where,  quote,  "the  speech"  began.   These 
managers  would  ask  us  if  Ron  couldn't  make  a  few  remarks  at  the 
local  whatever  club  they  were  a  part  of — Rotary,  or  whatever  it 
was.   As  the  results  were  so  good,   one  would  communicate  with 
another,  and  the  demand  kept  escalating  all  the  time. 

Morris:   Would  they  put  together  a  meeting  and  invite  a  cross-section  of 
community  leadership? 

Dunck*l:   No,  this  would  be  the  GE  people  for  the  most  part  at  that  little 
meeting  I'm  talking  about.   Then  his  exposure  to  the  public  would 
come  at  these  meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary,  name 
it — Elks,  whatever  it  was.   Some  of  those  meetings  were  handcrafted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  visit.   Some  had  been  planned.   Things 
just  matched  up  nicely. 

Morris:  You  would  put  together  a  geographical  area,  or  something  like  that? 
Or  could  a  plant  write  in  and  say,  "Are  you  going  to  put  us  on  your 
schedule?" 

Dunckel:   We  were  going  to  put  everybody  on.   I  had  a  priority  swing.   It 

went,  "one,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  in  descending  order  according 
to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  plants.  We  hit  most  of  the  big 
ones  in  the  first  swing,  like  Schenectady,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Morris:   Originally,  you  started  out  because  some  of  you  were  getting 

beefs  from  some  of  the  regional  vice  presidents  about  this  program? 

Dunckel:   No.   We  wanted  to  prevent  there  being  any  beefs.   My  theory  was 

that  this  guy  is  so  charming  and  so  nice  that  if  you  met  him,  you 
couldn't  dislike  him.   If  you  liked  him,  you  weren't  going  to  do 
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Dunckel:   anything  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  program  with  which 
he  was  associated.   So  we  would  have  time  enough  to  construct 
this  thing.   You  don't  contruct  this  thing.  You  don't  construct 
a  top-ten  program  overnight.   You  don't  start  off  right  away 
knowing  what  the  public  wants.  You  have  to  feel  your  way  into 
this  a  little  bit.   The  objective  was  to  keep  them  [plant  managers] 
on  the  sidelines,  as  it  were — keep  them  from  being  an  obstructive 
force. 

Morris:   Did  your  tour  start  before  the  show  actually  went  on  the  air? 

Dunckel:  Yes,  but  not  by  much.   Because  things  were  moving  so  fast.   No,  I 
have  to  say  no.   They  were  planned  before,  but  they  began  that 
September  when  the  shows  began. 

Morris:   It  sounds  like  there  wasn't  the  kind  of  lead  time  there  is  now  to 
put  six  shows  in  the  can  three  months  before — 

Dunckel:   No.   At  that  time,  these  were  all  live.   It  was  only  later  that  we 
made  them  half  live,  half  film,  when  we  came  to  realize  you  could 
do  six  more  pages  of  script  on  film  than  you  could  live.   That's  a 
hell  of  a  big  difference  when  it  comes  to  telling  a  story. 


Talks  on  Hollywood 


Morris:  Where's  the  Rest  of  Me?*  reports  that  you  were  very  nervous  the 
first  time  Mr.  Reagan  was  going  to  make  one  of  these  talks  to  a 
community  group,  that  you  were  worried  about  what — 

Dunckel:   [laughs]   Not  the  first  time.   Let  me  tell  you  what  was  involved 

here.  We  were  in  Schenectady,  which  was  one  of  our  first  stops,  if 
not  the  first  stop.   I  can't  remember  now.   We  were  going  to  be 
there — it  was  a  big  plant — three  days.   We  were  going  to  stay  over 
Saturday.   Coincident  with  this,  there  was  a  huge  meeting  of 
teachers.   What  the  organization  was,  I  don't  know.   It  was  high 
school  teachers.  Meeting  at  the  armory.  There  were  three  or  four 
thousand  of  them.   At  the  last  minute  their  speaker  came  down  ill, 
and  they  came  to  me  and  said,  "Can  Mr.  Reagan  speak  to  us  Saturday 
night?" 

Morris:   That  was  quick  thinking  on  their  part. 


*By  Ronald  Reagan  with  Richard  G.  Hubler,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce, 
New  York,  1965. 
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Dunckel:   Yes.   I  said,  in  effect,  thanks  a  lot,  but  no  thanks.   I  was 

thinking,  "My  God.   This  is  an  area  outside  of  my  expertise.   I 
would  have  to  do  a  lot  of  research.   I  haven't  got  time  to  write 
a  speech."  I  was  still  thinking  that. 

Morris:   On  education. 

Dunckel:   Yes.   What  did  I  know  about  education?   I  said,  "I'm  afraid  that 

the  time  element  is  such  that  we  wouldn't  have  time  to  be  prepared 
for  this." 

Ron  said — 

Morris:   He  was  there  when  this  discussion  went  on? 
Dunckel:   Yes.   He  said,  "Dunk,  let's  give  it  a  try." 

I  said,  "Ron,  I  haven't  got  time  to — " 

He  said,  "Don't  worry.   Don't  worry." 

I  thought,  "Oh,  boy!"  because  I  was  responsible  for  him.   If 
this  thing  had  gone  badly,  this  is  a  real  black  mark  on  my  career. 
Why  did  I  let  this  thing  happen?  But  I  played  along  with  him. 
Even  then,  I  started  to  have  faith  in  him. 

A  most  amazing  thing  happened.   He  had  no  time  to  prepare  for 
this  at  all. 

Morris:   This  is  like  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? 

Dunckel:   This  was  Friday,  and  he  wasn't  to  speak  'til  Saturday  night,  but  we 
had  all  these  things  going  on  Saturday  morning  and  through  about 
two  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

He  got  up  there  and  gave  a  speech  on  education  that  just 
dropped  them  in  the  aisles!   He  got  a  good  ten-minute  standing 
applause  afterward.   This  is  when  I  finally  began  to  realize  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledgeability.   I  subsequently  came  to 
know  that  virtually  everything  that  went  into  that  mind  stayed 
there.   He  could  quote  it  out  like  a  computer  any  time  you  wanted. 
He  did  read  widely,  and  he  remembered  what  he  read.   He  tended  to 
mesh  everything  in  together  to  get  a  pattern  out  of  things.   It 
was  an  amazing  tour  de  force.   It  really  was. 

Sure  I  was  nervous.   I  was  scared  stiff.   I  could  see  him 
falling  dead  on  his  face,  when  I  found  out  he  wasn't  going  to  give 
that  standard  talk  about  Hollywood. 
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Morris : 
Dunckel: 


Morris: 
Dunckel: 


That's  what  he'd  been  doing  at  the  plants? 

Yes.   His  main  talk  then  was  in  defense  of  Hollywood.   Things  like 
the  divorce  level  in  the  nation  at  large  was  higher  than  the 
divorce  rate  of  the  people  in  Hollywood.   It  was  just  that  the 
exceptions  were  played  up  so  much  and  the  people  were  so  well  known. 
He  would  point  out  that  it  was  only  in  the  last — I  forget  how  many — 
years  that  churches  allowed  actors  to  be  buried  in  the  same  churchyard 
with  other  people.   They  had  to  be  in  some  other  area.   It  was  an 
interesting  talk. 

Was  he  defensive  about  the  movie  industry  at  that  time? 

He  was  defending  them,  but  he  wasn't  defensive.  He  was  defensive 
about  parts  of  it.  You  have  to  remember — he  had  just  finished  up 
his  fourth  or  fifth  term  as  head  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild.  He 
was  very  familiar  with  the  problems  that  actors  were  facing.  • 

At  one  point  down  at  the  Stork  Club  in  New  York,  he  was  asked 
to  go  on  a  radio  show.   The  fellow  who  was  running  the  show — I 
can't  remember  who  it  was  now — showed  him  a  picture  of  William 
Holden  with  some  nubile  young  thing,  obviously  not  his  wife,  and 
said,  "What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  your  best  friend, 
William  Holden,  was  in  here—?" 

Ron  would  say,  "I  would  say  that  that  was  a  composite 
picture." 


They  were  facing  that  kind  of  thing  all  the  time, 
extent,  he  was  defensive. 


To  that 


It  wasn't  until  later — let  me  back  off  and  say  it  a  different 
way.   His  politics  were  in  the  process  of  change.   He  had  been  a 
New  Deal  Democrat.   He  didn't  like  the  way  things  were  going,  the 
trend  of  things.   I  was,  am,  and  always  will  be  an  arch  conservative. 

Morris:   Before  you  came  to  work  for  GE? 

Dunckel:   Always.   I  was  drumbeating  this  at  him  all  the  time.  Whenever  he 
tried  to  defend  New  Dealism,  or  what  was  passing  for  it  at  the 
time,  we  would  have  some  rather  spirited  arguments.   I  think  this 
helped  him  to  realize,  as  he  put  it  later,  that  he  didn't  desert 
the  Democratic  party;  the  Democratic  party  deserted  him.   They  had 
turned  the  corner  and  gone  a  different  direction,  he  felt.   It  was 
a  hard  choice  for  him  to  make.   As  recently  as  a  year  or  two  before 
we  first  got  together,  he  had  still  voted  for  Helen  Douglas.   [U.S. 
Senate  race,  1950] 

Morris:   She  was  one  of  the  Hollywood  people. 
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Dunckel:   That's  right,  despite  the  fact  that  she  represented  that  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  which  was  most  distasteful  to  him,  that 
growing  bend  to  the  left  that  was  disturbing  him. 


Concerns  About  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild,  Communism,  Electrical 
Unions 


Morris:   Did  you  and  he,  in  traveling  back  and  forth,  ever  talk  about  the 
troubles  he  had  with  the  strikes  that  involved  unions  in  which 
there  were  charges  of  Communism? 

Dunckel:   Yes,  we  got  into  that  quite  considerably.   He  had  some  rather  horrid 
tales  to  tell  about  that,  particularly  the  degree  to  which  he  was 
disillusioned  when  he  finally  no  longer  could  ignore  what  was 
going  on.   He  tried,  without  realizing  it,  to  ignore  what  was  really 
happening.   Finally  he  had  to  recognize  it  and  then,   of  course,  to 
deal  with  it. 

Morris:   How  did  he  see  it  at  that  point? 

Dunckel:   That  the  Communists  had  pretty  much  taken  over  the  Screen  Actors' 
Guild,  that  they  had  taken  over  most  of  the  unions  involved  with 
making  films . 

Morris:    From  his  point  of  view,  the  craft  unions  were  also  making  an  attempt 
to  go  into  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  itself. 

Dunckel:   I  don't  remember  that  part.   It  may  be.   I  don't  recall  that  we 
discussed  that.  We  discussed  the  whole  thing  more  generically 
than  anything  else.   And  tactically,  because  he  was —   I  guess  the 
final  realization  of  what  was  going  on  was  forced  on  him  when 
Adolph  Menjou  told  him  to  watch  out  for  a  diamond  formation  at  any 
meetings  he  held. 

Morris:   A  what? 

Dunckel:   The  typical  Communist  diamond  formation  of  seating  their  people. 

Morris:   Tell  me  about  that. 

Dunckel:  This  is  a  very  effective  way  to  control  a  meeting  and  to  make  it 
appear  that  everyone  in  the  audience  is  going  in  a  particular 
direction. 

Morris:   You  mean  plants,  people  in  the  audience  to  heckle? 
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Dunckel:   Not  to  heckle  necessarily,  but  to  voice  opinions,  so  that  you're 
getting  this  deluge  of  opinions  from  all  parts  of. the  audience. 
You  can  do  this  with  relatively  few  people. 

Morris:    The  idea  is  to  give  the  impression  that  the  whole  audience  is  of 
this  frame  of  mind? 


Dunckel : 
Morris : 
Dunckel: 


Morris : 


Dunckel : 


Morris: 
Dunckel ; 


That  the  preponderence  is  going  in  this  direction,  yes. 
And  this  was  happening  at  Screen  Actors'  Guild  meetings? 

Yes,  very  much.   I  can't  remember  all  the  details,  but  there  were 
other  things  going  on  there  that  were  just  appalling  to  him.   He 
fought  them  vigorously  and  defeated  them.   He  was  very  proud  of 
that.   In  his  view,  that  was  all  that  eventually  saved  the  Screen 
Actors'  Guild.   Otherwise,  had  the  Communists  been  able  to  take  it 
over,  a  fairly  sizable  number  of  actors  would  have  had  to  leave 
the  Screen  Actors'  Guild.   This  in  turn  would  have  forced  more 
independent  studios  in  order  to  handle  these  stars,  separate  and 
distinct  from —  Anyhow,  there  are  a  lot  of  problems.   I  don't  want 
to  go  into  that  because  I'm  not  knowledgeable  enough. 

Somewhere  in  that  period,  hadn't  GE  and  some  of  the  other 
manufacturers  had  some  problems  with  unions  in  their  own  area? 

Yes.   This  was  the  great  era  of  communist  vs  non-communist 
confrontation  in  the  unions.   For  example,  at  GE  you  had  the  so- 
called  UE,  United  Electrical  Workers — that's  not  the  full  name, 
but  it's  close  enough — and  they  were  perceived  as  the  "communist" 
union.   Then  to  combat  that,  and  largely  through  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  church,  the  IEU  [International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers]  was  formed,  and  led  by  Jim  Carey  in  my  time,  to  compete 
against  the  UE  [United  Electrical  Workers].  You  had  a  lot  of  that 
going  on.   So  that  management  was  pretty  much  being  whipsawed  in 
the  middle  of  this  battle  between  the  various  forces,  all  of  which 
were  anti- corporate,  but  were  coming  at  us  from  different  directions, 

So  you  had  jurisdictional  disputes  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Yes.   Sure.  That  was  the  period  that  brought  to  being  Lemuel 
Ricketts  Boulware. 


Morris:   That's  a  marvelous  name. 
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Dunckel:   Boulware  gave  his  name  to  this  whole  labor  thing.  He  came  up  with 
a  policy  that  was  known  as  Boulwarism,  disparagingly,  by  the 
unions.* 

Morris :   What  was  the  philosophy  that  went  by  his  name? 

Dunckel:   The  philosophy  was  something  that  unions  couldn't  stand  at  all, 

which  was,  "don't  lie  to  your  employees.   Tell  them  what  is  really 
going  on."  This  was  the  number  one  element.   The  unions  couldn't 
stand  that,  because  you're  only  supposed  to  speak  to  the  leadership. 
They  would  keep  their  own  people  in  the  dark  sufficiently  to  make 
their  little  deals,  and  so  on.   Anyhow,  I'm  digressing.   Except 
that  it  was  concurrent  in  time.   And  it  did  have  an  impact  on  the 
people  that  Ron  met  and  talked  to.   They  were  involved  in  this.   And 
it  did  have  an  impact  eventually,  through  me  and  through  others, 
on  Ron.   He  could  relate  to  what  we  were  saying  in  the  labor  area 
because  he  just  went  through  it. 

Morris:   Was  part  of  your  thinking  in  developing  this  tour  of  the  plants 
that  this  might  be  a  way  of  dealing  with  some  of  this  conflict? 

Dunckel:   No,  not  at  all.   That  can  only  be  handled  at  an  entirely  different 
level  and  in  an  entirely  different  way.** 


Assemblyline  Repartee,  Sales  Awards 

Morris:   When  you  went  on  these  plant  tours,  in  addition  to  tramping  the 
miles  of  production  line,  would  you  also  stop  in  the  cafeteria 
area  or  out  in  the — 

Dunckel:   Wherever  they  were. 

Morris:   He  would  actually  stop  and  talk  to  an  assembled  group? 

Dunckel:   Sure.   Sometimes  with  strange  results.   I  remember  we  were  in 

Owensboro,  Kentucky,  one  day.  We  went  into  a  section  called  Snow 
White.   They  were  putting  together  vacuum  tubes  for  the  military, 


*See  Herbert  R.  Northrup,  Boulwarism:   The  Labor  Relations  Policy 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  The  Implications  for  Public 
Policies  and  Management  Action,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1964. 

**See  Appendix  A:   General  Principles  [General  Electric  Co.]  3.28.69 
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Dunckel:   and  the  atmosphere  had  to  be  totally  lint  free  and  everything. 
There  were  these  lovely  little  southern  girls  in  these  little 
uniforms  with  the  little  white  caps  and  everything.   Ron  got  in 
there  and  he  stood  up  on  a  chair  and  said,  "First,  I  want  you 
to  know  how  happy  I  am  to  be  here  in  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  with 
you  lovely  ladies." 

Some  little  voice — we  never  did  find  out  who  it  was — pipes 
up,  "Mistah  Reagan,  you're  jus1  sayin'  that." 

He  said,  "No.  I  can  prove  how  serious  I  am,  because  day  after 
tomorrow  Dunk  and  I  are  going  to  be  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  where — 
what  do  you  get  there?  Fifteen  thousand  hairy- legged  guys." 

The  single  voice  pipes  up  and  said,  "Mistah  Reagan,  you  stay 
in  Owensboro;  we'll  go  to  Lynn."   [laughter]   It  was  cute.   You 
never  knew  what  to  expect. 

Morris:   Were  there  any  hecklers  in  those  audiences  or  people  who  wanted  to 
debate  any  particular  issues? 

Dunckel:   I  don't  remember  any.   I'm  sure  there  must  have  been,  but  I  don't 
remember  them.   It  was  pretty  hard  to  heckle  Ron,  because  he  is 
so  obviously  such  a  damned  nice  guy.   Even  the  people  who  are 
opposing  him  most  vigorously  now  about  Reaganomics  and  everything 
else,  I  can't  find  anybody  that  doesn't  like  the  man.   He's 
genuine.   He  means  what  he  says.   One  of  the  things  that  I  drew, 
not  from  anything  he  said  directly,  but  as  a  compilation  of  things — 
and  I  think  he  is  trying  to  get  across  here  now — one,  he's  proud 
of  the  country,  but,  two,  he  thinks  the  American  people  are  much 
better  than  they  conceive  of  themselves  to  be.   He  wants  them  to 
recognize  how  good  they  are.  Much  of  what  he  has  done — hell,  he 
doesn't  need  the  money  and  he  really  doesn't  care  about  the  status — 

Morris:   Of  being  president? 

Dunckel:   Of  being  president.   He's  in  there,  I'm  totally  convinced,  to  do  a 
job  that  he  thinks  has  to  be  done.   And  if  he  gets  it  done  in  one 
term,  he  won't  run  for  a  second.   If  he  doesn't  get  it  done  in  one 
term,  he'll  run  for  a  second.   I  can  almost  flatly  predict  that. 
You'll  never  hear  him  raise  his  voice.  He  is  not  vengeful.  But 
he  is  indomitable  on  behalf  of  the  things  he  thinks  are  right  and 
proper. 

Another  attribute  he  had  that  came  through  to  me  early  on — 
an  almost  uncanny  ability  to  sense  the  mood . of  an  audience. 
Everybody  talked  about  "the  speech."  There  wasn't  any  "the  speech." 
But  there  were  three  general  approaches  to  what  he  wanted  to  say. 
You  wouldn't  recognize  it  unless  you'd  been  with  him  as  much  as  I. 
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Dunckel:   He  would  start  down  let's  call  it  Street  A,  and  if  he  wasn't 
getting  the  vibes  back,  he  would  segue  without  any  hesitation 
into  Route  B.   Generally,  he'd  get  it  then,  but  if  he  didn't, 
he'd  move  to  Route  C.   And  he  knew  what  the  audience,  and  knows  to 
this  day,  what  an  audience  is  responding  to.   It's  an  absolutely 
uncanny,  extrasensory  ability  the  man  has. 

Morris:    Could  you  define  Route  A,  Route  B  and  Route  C? 

Dunckel:   I  don't  remember  them  that  well.   They  weren't  that  different,  but 
they  were  different  approaches  to  the  same  thing.   I  can't.   It's 
been  too  darn  long.   And  none  of  this  was  ever  committed  to  paper, 
except  to  the  extent  a  reporter  for  a  local  newspaper  might  have 
covered  it. 

Morris:   Did  you  keep  a  press  book? 

Dunckel:   The  local  people  did.   It  was  of  interest  to  them.   If  we  were  in 
Cincinnati,  it  was  of  interest  to  the  Cincinnati  people. 

We  both  learned  a  lot  in  the  process.   For  example,  in  one 
community  we  were  asked  by  the  appliance  people  if  Ron  wouldn't 
give  the  awards  to  the  three  owners  of  appliance  stores  who  had 
won  some  sales  contest.   We  said  sure.  We  went  around  in  this 
Cadillac  and  he  made  the  presentations  in  the  store,  and  you  might 
just  as  well  have  spit  on  the  floor.   It  didn't  mean  a  thing. 

So  the  next  community  we  were  in,  where  they  asked  us  to  do 
that,  I  said,  "Fine,  Mr.  Reagan  will  be  the  host  of  these  people 
at  breakfast  tomorrow  at  ten  o'clock."  And  when  they  came  to  him, 
they  loved  it.   They  ate  it  up.   It's  a  strange  psychological 
thing,  that  his  lowering  himself  to  their  level  in  that  sense,  to 
go  out  and  give  the  award  in  their  environment,  where  there  was 
no  one  there  to  applaud  or  anything  else,  was  absolutely  meaningless, 
And  yet,  if  we  took  these  same  people  and  brought  them  down  to  a 
breakfast  with  Reagan  in  his  hotel  suite — 

Morris:    It  had  more  of  a  ceremonial  quality. 

Dunckel:   And  then  some.   You  see,  they  had  to  make  a  contribution.   They 
had  to  put  on  the  best  bib  and  tucker  and  white  shirt  and  the 
necktie  and  the  whole  bit.   They  had  to  make  the  effort. 
Psychologically,  that's  sound.   If  you  do  something  for  someone 
for  free,  he  dislikes  you  for  it,  generally. 

Speaking  of  hotel  suites,  I  chose  hotel  suites  that  had  a 
sitting  room  because  frequently  we  wanted  to  have  a  place  to  meet 
the  press.   Since  we  were  going  by  train,  we  were  mostly  in  these 
old  hotels.   Big  sitting  room,  huge  master  bedroom,  and  some  little 
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Dunckel :   closet  over  here  that  was  obviously  at  one  time  meant  for  a  maid. 
So  the  first  one  of  those  that  we  hit,  I  told  the  bellhop  to  take 
my  bags  in  there,  and  Ron  wouldn't  have  it.   He  started  the  policy 
right  then.  We  flipped  to  see  who  got  the  big  bedroom  and  who  got 
the  maid's  room.   Boy,  you  sure  can't  hate  a  guy  like  that I 

Morris:   Your  description  of  the  breakfast  meeting  working  where  going  out 
to  the  stores  didn't  work  sounds  like  people  maybe  even  respond 
to  somebody  they  can  identify  as  a  hero,  somebody  they  can  look 
up  to? 

Dunckel:   He  was  diminished  by  going  to  them,  in  my  opinion.  When  they  had 
to  go  to  him,  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  thing  took  on  panoply  that  it  did  not  have  otherwise.   I 
should  have  known  that  immediately,  but  I  didn't.   That's  one  of 
the  things  I  had  to  learn.   There  were  a  lot  of  little  things 
like  that. 

Morris:  Then  you  used  that  technique  again  later  on? 

Dunckel:  Whenever  it  came  up. 

Morris :  What  about  the  other  things  that  you — 

Dunckel:  You  mean  similar  kinds  of  learning  processes? 

Morris:  Yes. 

Dunckel:   I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  I  learned  after  that  first  tour  not  to  try 
to  cram  too  much  into  one  day.   Boy,  we  walked  our  legs  right  down 
into  stumps.   It  was  really  rough.   These  concrete  floors  in  these 
plants.   But  he  bore  up  beautifully  and  never  failed  to  deliver. 
Never,  never,  never.   He  never  laid  an  egg.   The  night  before  we 
started  out,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  this  possible.   You've  got 
to  have  failures  along  the  way.   Any  failures  along  the  way  were 
mine,  not  his. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  impressed  me,  we  were  just  then 
beginning  to  be  ultra-conscious  of  minority  problems.   Are  you 
running  at  the  end  of  your  tape  now? 

Morris:   Yes,  but  I'd  like  to  keep  going  if  you've  got  another  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

Dunckel:   Why  don't  you  change  it  and  I'll  go  on? 
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Old  Friends   and  New  Ideas//// 


Morris : 
Dunckel : 


Morris : 


Dunckel: 


Morris: 


Dunckel: 


You  were  saying  that  he  never  laid  an  egg. 

He  never  did.   There  was  a  particular  thing  I  was  going  to  mention— 
We  were  talking  about  the  minority  thing.  We  were  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  he  said,  "I've  got  to  have  some  time  to  myself. 
There's  an  old  friend  of  mine  I  used  to  play  football  with.   He's 
a  coach  up  here  at  Emory."   (It's  a  black  university  in  Atlanta.) 

I  said,  "Gee,  that's  great.  We'll  get  a  little  bit  of  extra 
publicity  out  of  this,  because  this  minority  thing  is  going  to  be 
a  larger  problem  as  time  goes  on,  and  I  think  this  will  be 
beneficial  to  you." 

He  said,  "No,  we're  not  going  to  do  that.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  that.   This  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.   I  don't  use  my  friends 
to  make  points." 

We  went  up  there,  and  these  two  old  friends  greeted  each  other 
affectionately  and  talked  for  about  an  hour.   That's  all  there  was 
to  that.   But  I  picked  up  another  lesson  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  read  Ronald  Reagan. 

So  you  can  gather,  there  was  nothing  I  encountered  that  was 
negative.   And  that's  just  amazing.   Because  I  practically  lived 
with  the  man.   We  ran  for  trains  together.   We  walked  plants 
together.   We  spent  our  spare  time  together.   We  had  hotel  suites 
together.   We  ate  together.   We  did  everything  together,  almost. 
I  could  not  and  cannot  to  this  day  find  a  negative. 

What  would  you  do?  Run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  spell  and  then  he 
would  go  back  to  California,  and  you  would  go  back  and  rest  your 
feet? 

Yes,  and  work  up  a  few  more  reports  and  try  to  get  our  PR  and 
advertising  people  lined  up  again  so  we  could  make  a  media  blitz 
for  a  particular  show.  We  were  both  very  busy. 


You  talked  about  your  own  learning  experience  on  this. 
Mr.  Reagan  himself? 


How  about 


Very  much  so.   The  main  one  was  that  during  this  time  through  a 
juxtaposition  of  many  things,  he  came  to  the  realization  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  Democrat,  that  the  gap  had  widened  just  too 
far  to  be  bridged,  that  he  was,  he  thought,  following  along  the 
same  path  he'd  always  been  on,  but  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
veered  off  and  left  him.   He  found  himself  in  so  many  things 
marching  parallel  with  the  Republicans  that — 
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Morris:   Do  you  think  this  was  because  of  the  kinds  of  things  he  was  hearing 
and  seeing  in  talking  to  so  many  people  in  so  many  different  parts 
of  the  country? 

Dunckel:   I  think  it  was  a  combination.   I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  already  begun  the  transfer  process  without 
consciously  realizing  it.   I  think  our  conversations  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  because  I  was  prepared  to  'discuss  this  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  would  carry  the  hat. 


Liberal  Opposition 


Morris:   When  you  were  on  a  train  going  hither  and  thither  and  yon,  was  it 
usually  some  aspect  of  politics  that  you  two  would  talk  about? 

Dunckel:  We  covered  everything.   I  can't  think  of  anything  we  didn't  cover. 
Frequently  it  got  to  that.   This  was  an  era  where  the  public  was 
first  starting  to  realize  how  far  left  government  was  bending  and 
was  starting  to  get  concerned  about  it.  So  this  was  something  that 
we  kept  hearing,  that  we  kept  reading  in  the  paper,  that  we  kept 
discussing.   And,  as  I  say,  I  think  he  had  already  subconsciously 
made  the  shift  anyhow,  would  have  made  it  anyhow. 

Morris:   Did  he  reach  a  point  where  that's  what  he  wanted  to  talk  about 
in  these  talks? 

Dunckel:   Yes.   At  no  point  did  GE  or  1  tell  him  what  to  say.   This  wasn't 
always  pleasing  to  a  liberal  element  in  our  own  management.   They 
objected  strenuously.   I  spent  a  lot  of  time  defending  Ron  up 
until  the  point  when  he  flatly  asked  Ralph  Cordiner,  "Is  what  I'm 
saying  doing  your  company  damage?" 

Cordiner  said,  "I  am  not  ever  going  to  have  GE  censor  anything 
you  say.  You're  not  our  spokesman.   Even  though  you're  going  out 
under  our  aegis  you're  speaking  for  yourself.   You  say  what  you 
believe." 

After  that,  the  liberals  withdrew  with  some  confusion,  but 
developed  an  antipathy  toward  Ron  that  was  very,  very  strong.   I 
remember  Ron  telling  me  afterward  that  before  the  program  was  so 
precipitately  ended,  he  was  asked  by — he  didn't  name  who  it  was — 
GE  if  he  would  be  willing  to  continue  but  only  to  give  messages 
that  were  approved  by  the  company.   This  was  after  Cordiner.   He 
said  no.   He  always  thought,  I'm  sure,  that  the  reason  it  was  ended 
so  precipitately  was  because  of  that  and  because  of  the  left-wing, 
liberal  element  in  the  company  that  found  what  he  was  saying 
distasteful. 
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Morris : 


Dunckel: 


Morris : 
Dunckel ; 

Morris : 
Dunckel: 
Morris : 
Dunckel : 


Morris : 
Dunckel: 


Morris : 
Dunckel: 
Morris : 

Dunckel: 


This  sounds  like  there  was  a  left-wing  liberal  element  fairly  high 
up  in  the  organization? 

Fairly  high  up,  sure.  Most  of  them,  I  don't  think,  were  liberals 
by  nature.   They  were  liberals  out  of  fear,  particularly  these 
people  who  read  the  New  York  Times.   It  was  the  first  thing  they 
did  every  morning.   All  you  read  in  the  papers  then  was  the  liberal 
message.   The  liberals  were  very,  very  effective  as  far  as  propoganda 
was  concerned,  as  far  as  mounting  groups  of  people  who  seemed  to 
espouse  one  position  or  another. 

Such  as  increasing  public  programs  for  minorities  and  education? 

I  don't  know  what  you're  referring  to  now.   I'm  just  talking  about 
liberality  in  general.   Reagan  was  being  portrayed  in  the  liberal 
press  as  a  combination  of  Attila  the  Hun  and  Genghis  Khan,  I  guess. 

Reagan  was  being  portrayed  this  way  in  the  fifties  in  the  press? 

In  the  liberal  press,  sure. 

In  terms  of 'his  public  work  for  GE? 

In  what  he  was  then  saying.   This  was  the  time  when  he  had  moved 
sharply  away  from  the  talks  about  Hollywood  and  had  moved,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  into  these  talks  about  what  was  wrong  with  the 
country  and  what  could  be  done  to  correct  it. 

And  the  press  was  reporting  on  these  talks  that  he  made? 

Not  only  reported  it,  but  the  liberal  press  was  commenting  on  it 
editorially.   "Here's  somebody  who  hates  the  little  man,  who  would 
turn  us  back  to  the  Dark  Ages,"  all  that  nonsense.   And  there  were 
certain  people  in  GE  who,  as  I  say,  were  liberals  out  of  fear,  not 
conviction,  who  didn't  want  to  continue  to  attract  this  kind  of 
lightning. 

What  were  they  afraid  of? 
Fear. 

That's  Franklin  Roosevelt's  line,  "The  only  thing  you  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself." 

I  always  wanted  to  know  who  wrote  that  for  him,  because  that  was 
one  of  the  few  things  that  Franklin  ever  said  that  I  agreed  with 
completely.   Some  of  the  people  at  GE  didn't  know  how  to  handle 
it.   They  wanted  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.   "Don't  make  waves." 
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Dunckel:   And  this  made  waves.   It  was  that  kind  of  mental  set  that  prompted 
them  more  than  anything  else.   Some  of  these  people  I  liked,  and  I 
still  like,  although  I  disapproved  heartily.   I  was,  very  frankly, 
in  those  early  days,  very  instrumental  in  assuring  that  he 
continued  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

I  wasn't  with  him  too  long.   As  part  of  this,  I  was  transferred 
to  another  job  after  we  had  proved  out  that  this  could  be  done  and 
was  effective.  I've  always  felt  subconsciously  that  maybe,  too,  I 
was  transferred  because  I  was  so  protective  of  Ron,  and  very 
effectively  protective. 

Morris:  Protective  in  what  sense? 

Dunckel:  Against  the  criticisms  from  the  left-leaning  GE  executives. 

Morris:  All  of  this  happened  within  a  year? 

Dunckel:  Yes. 
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III   SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  CORPORATE  OPERATIONS 


George  Dalen  and  Kurt  Vonnegut 


Morris:   But  the  program  still  went  on  another  few  years. 

Dunckel:   Longer.   It  went  on  for  eight  years  altogether.   For  the  other 

seven  of  the  years,  my  place  was  taken  by  a  very  nice  guy  by  the 
name  of  George  Dalen.   George  was  a  former  FBI  man. 

Morris:   He  was  a  young  fellow? 

Dunckel:   A  young  man.   He  had  training  with  the  FBI.  While  he  wasn't  as 
conservative  as  I,  he  was  pretty  darned  conservative. 

Morris:   Was  he  supposed  to  be  a  bodyguard  to  any  extent? 

Dunckel:   No,  no,  this  wasn't  a  problem  in  those  days.   We  never  even  thought 
of  it.   The  thought  never  occurred  to  us.   It  never  occurred  to  me. 
Nobody  ever  made  a  move  at  him.   The  biggest  problem  we  had  was 
the  very  occasional  shopgirl  who  would  bare  her  left  breast  and 
want  him  to  autograph  it,  or  something  like  that. 

Morris:   This  was  very  advanced  for  the  fifties. 

Dunckel:  Oh,  it  was  not.  People  are  people  in  any  age.  And  of  course  we 
never  did  that. 

Morris:   It  isn't  often  that  you  find  an  FBI  man  moving  into  public  relations. 

Dunckel:   He  didn't  stay  there  [with  the  FBI]  long.   He  went  through  their 

training  program  and,  as  I  recall,  decided  it  wasn't  for  him.   And 
went  with  GE. 

Morris:   A  total  aside:   Didn't  Kurt  Vonnegut  work  for  GE  for  a  while  in 
Schenectady? 
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Dunckel:   He  did.   And  I  knew  Kurt.   He  had  left  GE  long  before  any  of  this 
happened.   Actually,  nobody  paid  too  much  attention  to  Kurt.   He 
had  a  brilliant  brother,  who  was  at  our  research  lab,  whom  they 
did  pay  attention  to.   My  admiration  for  Kurt  was  that,  when  he 
left  to  become  a  writer,  he  rented  an  office  in  downtown  Schenectady 
and  put  in  an  eight-hour  day  there.   That's  good  discipline. 

Morris:   Were  you  and  he  in  the  same  department  at  all? 

Dunckel:   No,  but  we  were  on  the  same  floor  for  a  while.  He  was  in  the 
corporate  PR,  and  I  was  in  what  was   called  Apparatus  PR. 

Morris:   What's  the  distinction? 


A  Problem  with  Good  Intentions 


Dunckel:  In  those  days,  Apparatus  was  the  tail  that  wagged  the  GE  dog.  It 
was  later  broken  down  into  smaller  bits,  because  it  was  Apparatus 
that  got  us  into  this  conspiracy  thing. 

Actually,  it's  strange.   The  motivation  for  that  was  totally 
good.   It  was  designed  by  a  McGraw-Hill  editor  who  saw  that  the 
competition  was  going  on  at  a  time  when  there  wasn't  enough 
business  for  everybody  and  was  going  to  put  the  smaller  companies 
right  the  hell  out  of  business.  He  urged  this  approach  as  a  means, 
actually,  of  saving  the  lives  of  smaller  corporations  involved  in 
this  kind  of  business,  which  was  essentially  making  turbines  and 
generators  and  things  like  that.   Switchgear,  and  so  on. 

The  genesis,  the  motivation  was  good.   It  just  happened  to  run 
afoul  of  some  very  important  laws  at  a  time  when  industry  was  being 
very  carefully  scrutinized  anyhow.   They  needed  a  few  whipping 
boys  around  and  they  didn't  have  far  to  go  to  find  them. 

Morris:   This  was  primarily  in  a  Republican  administration,  under  Eisenhower, 
wasn't  it?  Fifty- two  to  '60? 

Dunckel:   I  don't  remember  that  well.   I  guess  it  was.  At  any  rate  the  anti 
trust  people  moved  in.   Of  course,  this  was  a  means  for  Estes 
Kefauver  to  try  to  get  a  lot  of  attention  in  his  bid  for  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

Morris:   What  was  the  McGraw  Hill  editor's  interest  in  the  electrical 
industry? 

Dunckel:   He  edited  the  magazine  that  was  involved  with  that  segment  of 
industry. 
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Morris : 

Dunckel; 

Morris: 

Dunckel: 


Morris: 
Dunckel: 


A  trade  publication? 

Right.   Electrical  World,  I  believe,  was  the  name  of  it. 

Is  the  distinction  that  the  apparatus  designation  refers  to 
consumer  goods  and  the — ? 

No.   No.   Apparatus  was  all  the  heavy  stuff:   turbines,  generators, 
switchgear,  things  like  that.   Then  you  had  major  appliances  and 
home  appliances.   Those  were  two  separate  operations.   It  was  all 
split  up  like  that.   Except  that  Apparatus  was  so  huge  a  part  of 
the  corporation  at  that  time  that  it  was,  as  I  said,  the  tail 
that  wagged  the  GE  dog. 

Stuff  for  power  plants  and  that  kind  of  thing? 
Utilities. 


Headquarters  Moves 


Morris:   And  corporate  PR  is  the  institutional  overall,  the  good  image  of 
GE? 

• 
Dunckel:   Right.  Which  I  later  became  a  part  of  when  it  was  changed  around 

and  put  down  in  New  York.   Schenectady  at  one  time  was  headquarters 
for  GE.    Then  they  moved  the  headquarters  to  New  York  City.   They 
are  now  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  for  a  very  interesting  reason, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  but  you  may  be  interested. 

Morris:    I  would  be. 

Dunckel:   Changing  lifestyles.  When  we  tapped  these  bright  young  fellows  out 
in  the  hinterland  and  wanted  to  bring  them  to  headquarters  to  test 
their  mettle  and  expand  their  horizons,  if  they  were  married  and 
had  kids,  they  would  not  come  to  New  York  City.   They  wanted  no 
part  of  New  York  City.   So  we  moved  out  to  Fairfield,  and  they 
were  happy  to  go  out  into  the  Connecticut  countryside,  and  that 
problem  ended. 

Morris:   It's  more  the  recruiting  new  people  in  at  the  young  level — ? 

Dunckel:   Not  recruiting  new  ones,  but  developing  the  bright  ones  you  have. 
You  might  have  a  guy  out  in  San  Jose,  for  example,  who  had  done 
such  good  work  that  we  wanted  to  try  him  out.  We  wanted  to  expand 
his  horizons,  bring  him  to  headquarters  and  put  him  in  this  slot 
and  see  how  he  does.   He  wouldn't  come  to  New  York.   And  the 
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Dunckel:      lifeblood  of   a   corporation  is   its   people.      If  you  don't  keep   that 
steady   supply  of  bright  young  people  moving   in,   you're  doomed. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  kind  of  products  you  make,   you're  not  going 
to   cut   the  mustard. 

At  the  time  that  we  moved  to  Connecticut,  the  criticism  was 
that  we  were  trying  to  escape  New  York  City  taxes  and  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing.  But  those  were  not  the  reasons. 

Morris:        How  about   crime  and  security? 

Dunckel:      Crime  and   security  were  major   reasons  why  we  couldn't  get  people   to 
come.      The  general  grunginess   of   New  York,    the   threat,    the   fact 
that   the   schools  had   the  reputation  of  being  so  bad.      There  were 
terrifying  minority  problems   at   the   time.      Pitched  battles  between 
blacks   and  whites,   and  blacks   and  hispanics,   and  hispanics   and 
whites.      It  was  a  mess    in  general.   As   I  say,    I'm  digressing.      That 
has   nothing   to   do  with   this  at  all. 

Morris:        Let's  back  up   again.      This   idea  of  keeping   the  young  new  blood 

flowing  for   the  good  health  of   the   corporation,    is    this   idea  one 
that  you  ever  discussed  with  Mr.   Reagan? 

Dunckel:      Yes.     We  discussed  almost  everything.      In  general   terms,    sure.      But 
this  wouldn't  be  something   I  would  have   to   go      into  with  him.      This 
is   so   axiomatic  of  any   industry,   he  would  understand   it.     How  long 
can  a  studio   last  if  it  doesn't  have  new  stars   coining  along,   or 
isn't  developing  new  stars? 

Morris:        Were   these  new  ideas   to  Mr.    Reagan  at   that   time,   as  you  recall? 
Dunckel:      I  don't   think  so. 

Morris:        It's   a  very  sound  management   theory,   but   it's   not  always  widely 
applied. 

Dunckel:      It  should  be.      If    they   don't  apply  it,    they   fail. 


Reagan's   Information-Gathering  and  Ideas   for  Speeches 


Morris:        Was  Mr.   Reagan  interested   in  how  GE  worked  as   a   corporation  and 
quick  on   the  uptake  on  how   the   corporation  worked? 

Dunckel:      He  was   interested  in  general.      He  was  more  interested  in  the  aspects 
of   it   that  reached  home   to  him.        He  was   interested  very  much  in 
our  employee-relations   philosophy,   Boulwarism,   because  we  were  out 
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Dunckel:   there  talking  to  the  people  who  were  affected  by  it.  He  wanted 

to  know  what  it  was  and  all  about  it,  because  they  knew  about  it. 
He  didn't  want  to  be  at  a  loss  to  discuss  it,  if  they  wanted  to 
discuss  it. 

Morris:   Were  people  taking  him  as  a  spokesman  for  management  and  wanting 
to  know  about  the  pension  plan  and — ? 

Dunckel:   No,  not  that  kind  of  detail.   It  would  always  be  generalities. 

He'd  always  translate  them  into  his  own  experience.   For  example, 
they  might  say,  "What  do  you  think  of  this  business  of  General 
Electric  telling  our  union  to  take  it  or  leave  it?" 

He  would  say,  "When  I  was  heading  up  a  union  [which  the  Screen 
Actors'  Guild  was],  I  recognized  that  there  always  came  a  time 
when  you  were  at  the  make/break  point  and  where  it  had  to  be  one 
way  or  the  other.  All  the  arguing,  all  the  discussion  had  taken 
place.  We  had  passed  that  stage.  Now  it  was,  'Am  I  going  to  accept 
your  plan?   Are  you  going  to  accept  my  plan?  Are  we  going  to  go 
on  from  here,  or  is  this  going  to  remain  a  deadlock?'" 

That's  essentially  what  take  it  or  leave  it  amounts  to.   He'd 
always  translate  these  things  in  terms  of  his  own  area  of  expertise. 
It  would  come  up  occasionally,  not  too  often.   It  was  more  apt 
to  come  up  in  discussions  that  we  would  have  either  before  or  after 
one  of  these  appearances,  let's  say,  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary,   NAM  [National  Association  of  Manufacturers],  whatever. 
When  he  was  talking  to  businessmen,  they  would  be  very  interested 
in  his  outlook  on  a  great  many  things.   And  he  was  interested  in 
theirs . 

Morris:   Would  the  audience  be  interested  still  in  him  as  a  movie  hero  after 
several  years  of  the  program,  or  in  his  ideas — 

Dunckel:   Oh,  yes. 

Morris:   — as  someone  who,  I  would  assume,  had  come  to  represent  GE? 

Dunckel:   It's  an  entree  factor.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  movie  star  gave 
him  the  entree  so  people  would  listen.  Then  what  he  had  to  say 
was  so  compelling  that  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  convinced 
and  supportive.   It's  like,  where  does  an  average  football  player 
go?  You  either  put  him  in  [public]  relations  work  in  a  corporation 
or  you  have  him  out  selling  insurance — 

Morris :   Coaching? 

Dunckel:   Very  few  coaches — where  his  name  gives  him  the  entree  to  discuss 
something  that  you  might  not  discuss  with  anybody  else.   If  some 
unknown  calls  me  on  the  phone  and  wants  to  discuss  insurance,  I'm 
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Dunckel : 

Morris: 

Dunckel: 
Morris: 

Dunckel : 


Morris : 


Dunckel ; 


Morris : 


not  interested.   But  if  someone  in  the,  let's  say,  national  sports 
area  whom  I've  admired  wanted  to  discuss  it  with  me,  I'd  probably 
discuss  it  with  him  even  though  I  didn't  want  any  insurance. 

The  GE  years  are  also  reported  to  be  the  time  when  Mr.  Reagan 
developed  the  habit  of  keeping  notes  on  three-by-five  inch  cards. 


That's  bull. 

[chuckles] 
mythology. 


It's  nice  to  meet  somebody  who  can  debunk  some  of  the 


Total  bull.   It  was  the  same  three-by-five  cards  he  was  supposed 
to  be  reading  from  when  he  was  up  there  giving  his  talk,  "the 
talk."  There  wasn't  any  "the  talk"  at  all.   This  is  a  crock. 
I'm  not  saying  he  never  used  a  three-by-five  card.   He  might  have. 
But  in  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  I  never  saw  him  resort  to 
this. 

Now,  he  would  occasionally  write  himself  notes.   He  is  a  very 
good  writer.   I  am  willing  to  bet  any  amount  of  money  that  the 
bulk  of  the  speeches  he's  giving  today  are  what  he_  finally  put. 
down  on  paper  and  not  what  the  speechwriter  put  down.   He's  got 
this  little,  crabbed  handwriting  which  is  hard  to  read.   I  can 
just  see  him  changing  a  speech  to  something  he  is  comfortable  with 
and  that  says  what  he  thinks  should  be  said.   I  don't  care  how 
many  speechwriters  they  have  over  there  at  the  White  House,  the 
end  product  is  his.   I'll  bet  any  amount  of  money  on  that. 

When  you  were  traveling  around  together,  would  he  sort  of  pick  up 
different  books,  magazines,  or  ask  people  to  give  him  a  copy  of 
some  report  or  other?  Was  he  stockpiling  information? 

No.  Well,  he  was  to  the  extent  that  he  read.   This  is  what  he 
stockpiled.   This  is  the  man  who —  The  bulk  of  his  perceptions 
(and  this  is  strange  for  a  man  who  is  in  a  visual  area,  pictures 
and  so  on)  came  through  words .   He  was  a  great  reader  and  an 
omnivorous  reader.   He  had  that  little  computer  up  there  that  saved 
everything  he  read  or  heard. 

[interruption] 

We  covered  just  about  all  my  questions.   I  would  like  to  pick  up 
on  something  you  mentioned  before  we  turned  the  tape  on.   Did  you 
go  over  into  another  public  relations  unit  when  you — 


Dunckel:   Yes,  I  went  to  corporate  public  relations, 
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IV  LATER  CONTACTS 


Reagan  as  Executive 


Morris:   Did  you  stay  in  touch  with  Mr.  Reagan? 

Dunckel:   Yes.   Up  until  two  months  ago.   And  I  think  he  must  have  someone 
new  checking  his  calls  and  mail,  because  it  was  like  a  door  came 
down.   I  am  no  longer  in  touch  with  him.   I  was  up  until  two 
months  ago. 

Morris:   Did  you  come  out  to  California  and  take  a  look  at  his  gubernatorial 
campaigns? 

Dunckel:   Not  at  the  gubernatorial  campaign.   There  are  a  couple  of  times 

when  I  was  out  in  California  for  other  reasons,  and  I  would  go  up 
to  his  place  on  San  Onofre  Drive  [in  Pacific  Palisades]  and  have 
a  sandwich  and  talk  about  things  in  general.   And,  as  I  say,  while 
he  was  governor,  I  did  a  number  of  position  papers,  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  say  were  good  enough  to  pass  around  to  the  equivalent 
of  his  cabinet,  about  some  things  involving  him.* 

Morris:   They  did  call  it  the  cabinet  in  California,  too.  He  did  some 

reorganizing  of  how  the  governor's  office  operated.   Did  he  ask 
you  to  look  things  up  for  him? 

Dunckel:   No.   We  have  had  a  very,  very  loose  type  of  relationship.  We 
have  been  in  touch  when  I  thought  it  was  of  advantage  to  him. 
I'm  a  little  bit  strange.   I'd  always  fall  over  backward  rather 
than  to  presume  on  a  friendship,  particularly  with  someone  who  is 
in  the  public  eye.   It's  a  fault,  because  I  tend  to  erect  my  own 
little  barriers  in  the  process.   I  recognize  this,  but  people  are 
the  way  people  are,  and  you  can't  do  anything  about  it. 


*See  Appendix  B. 
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Dunckel:      The   contact  has  been  sporadic,    intermittent,    friendly,    and,   now, 
ceased,   which   I   regret,   because   I  still   think  I  have  some   things 
to  offer  him.      I've  never  ceased   to  be  proud     of   the  fellow. 
And,    I  can  almost  always  predict  what  he's   going  to  do,  because 
I  remember  what  he   did  when  he  was   governor.      It's   not  going   to 
be  any   different.      He'll  use   the  same   tactics   in   the  face  of 
assault.     He'll  win  nine  times  out  of  ten.     You  can't  upset  him. 
You  can't  enrage  him.     But  you  can't  sway  him,   either.      Except 
by  argument,   of   course. 

Morris:        Is    the  never- lose-your- temper   thing  a  kind  of  a  skill   that  you 
develop,    do  you  think? 

Dunckel:      I   think  he's   always  had   it.      Mainly  because  he's    thoughtful.      Anger 
tends   to  really  be  a  barrier  to  thought.     You  want  to  cut  off  the 
argument,    and   the  best  way   to   do   it   is   to  get  angry.      Sounds   dumb, 
but   it's    true.      You've   changed   the  whole   thrust.      It  was   give  and 
take  before,    and  now  bang!    the  door   comes   down  and  hostility   comes 
up.     But  if  you're  truly  interested  and  think,   "Now,  wait  a  minute. 
Let's   at   least   listen   to   this.      It  doesn't   sound  very   good,   but 
let's   hear   it  out,"  if  you're  of   that  bent,    then  you  don't  often 
get  'angry. 

That's  an  attribute  he  has   that  I  do  not  share.      I  wish  I 
did.      I'm  prone   to   fly   off   the  handle   from  time   to    time.      In  my 
case,   it's   necessary  and  healthy. 

Morris:        From  working  with  him  in  the  GE  years,   do  I  hear  you  saying  that 
he  feels  at  some  point   that  there  is  a  decision  to  be  made,    and 
at   that  point,   you  do  put  your  foot  down  and  say,    "This   is   the  way 
it's   going   to  be,"  because   that   then  precipitates   some  action  that 
resolves    the  situation? 

Dunckel:      No,   because  you  have  already   explored  all   the  possibilities.      This 
is   the  answer,    and  as   far  as  you  are  concerned,    this   is   the  battle. 
I  know  what  you're  harking  back   to,    and   this   is  not  directly 
analogous.      Any   time  you  use  a  sort  of  a  verbal  shorthand,   as  we 
are  forced   to  do  here,  you  always  distort  a  little  bit  in  the 
process.      You're  bound   to.      And   that   example   I  chose — perhaps   I 
might  have   chosen  a   different  one  had  I  been  a  little  more 
thoughtful  or  anticipated   the  question. 

Morris:        I  didn't  mean  to    throw  you  a  curve. 
Dunckel:      No.    I'm  used   to   it. 

Morris:        I'm   talking  from  having   talked  with  a  variety   of  other  people 
with  different   contacts  with  Mr.   Reagan. 

Dunckel:      Sure. 
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Morris:        One  of   the  ones    that   I   find   interesting   to   explore  is   the   idea 
that   in  a  governmental  sense,    the  lifeblood  of   the  process    is   a 
constant  give  and   take  and  reaching  accommodation  and   then  some 
further  give  and   take.      The  comment   is   frequently  made  about  Mr. 
Reagan  as   governor   that  he  would  state  a  position  and  then  he 
wouldn't  be  willing   to   negotiate  it.      He  might   listen   to  somebody's 
opposition  and  go  back  and   think  it  over  and   then  say,    "This   is  my 
new  position."     But  he  apparently  was   not  comfortable  as   governor 
to  sit  across  a  table  and  say,   "I  can  do   this   if  you'll  do   that," 
kind  of   give  and   take. 

Dunckel:      No,  he  can't,   and  he  won't  now.      I  admire  him  for  it.     What  you're 
talking   about   is    the  political   process   at  its   lowest   level,    the 
level  of  accommodation,   so    that   everybody  gets  hurt   the  least, 
of   the  people  who  are  bargaining,   and   to  hell  with  what  happens    to 
the  public  at  large,   or  the  country  or  anything  else. 

This   is  what   this   discussion  over   the  budget   is   now.      This 
is   almost   totally   a  matter  of  who   the  hell's   going   to   get  elected. 
It  has   nothing   to   do  with    the  welfare  of   the  American  people.      And 
this   is  what,    I'm  sure,    is  bugging  Ron.      I  will  bet  any   amount  of 
money    that,    unless   someone   can  prove   to  him   through   thoughtful 
discussion   that  he   is  wrong,   he  is   not   going   to  bend   just   to   reach 
a  political  accommodation.      I  don't   think  he  will. 

Morris:        That's   a  good  answer. 


Public   Issue  Predictions//// 


Morris:        Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  position  papers   that  you 
put   together  while  Reagan  was    governor — since   the  GE  period? 

Dunckel:      Not  since  the  GE  period;  while  I  was   on  different  duties  during 
my   later  years  with  GE.      At  one  point  I  had  just  a  lovely  spot, 
because   I   could  pretty  much   look  into  anything   I  wanted   to   look 
into.      I  had  learned   that,   one,    I  really  had  no   desire   to  be  a 
top  manager;    that  was   something  I  didn't  want. 

Two,  I  had  learned  that  if  you  are  very  obviously  working, 
let's  say,  two  levels  below  where  everybody  knows  you  could  be, 
this  gives  you  a  freedom  of  action  that  is  almost  unbelievable. 
People  are  going  to  leave  you  alone.  You  pick  pretty  much  what 
you  want  to  do . 

Morris:        You're  not  going   to   come   up  behind  them  and  give   them — 
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Dunckel 


Morris : 
Dunckel: 


Morris: 
Dunckel; 
Morris : 
Dunckel : 

Morris: 
Dunckel ; 


I  was  really  sort  of  a — in  a  small  way — Hudson  Institute  kind  of 
person  at  that  time.   I  was  trying  to  look  off  and  see  what  was 
going  to  happen  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty  years  out,  and  why  it 
was  going  to  happen. 

For  GE  or  for — ? 

For  GE.   Some  of  these  things,  if  you  go  from  where  you're  going 
to  be  and  move  back,  you  see  what  has  to  happen  along  the  route 
coming  back.   I  would  write  Ron  and  say,  "Look,  here  are  some 
of  the  developments  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  are  going  to  be 
influencing  you  and  your  state  just  a  couple  of  years  out.   And, 
moving  back  from  that,  here's  probably  the  way  it's  going  to  look 
as  it  begins  to  form  in  your  state  legislature,  or  in  the  public 
opinion  area  right  now." 

I  had  no  way  of  knowing — never  asked  him — what  concrete 
developments  ever  derived  from  these  things,  if  any.   The  only 
evidence  he  ever  gave  me  was  that  the  papers  were  copied  and  handed 
out  at  these  cabinet  meetings. 

You  were  still  at  GE? 

Yes  ,  I  was . 

Up  through  '74- '75? 


Yes.   Gosh,  how  long  ago  was  it  that  I  left  there? 
I  believe,  when  I  retired. 


Seventy- eight, 


What  kinds  of  things  at  that  period  did  you  see  down  the  road? 

I  would  have  to  look  them  up.  They  covered  the  gamut  of  areas. 
I  was  predicting  that  the  minority  situation,  as  far  as  blacks 
are  concerned,  would  be  far  less  of  a  problem  than  one  based  on 
sex.  The  reason  was  that  most  corporations  and  most  organizations 
were  not  guilty  of  discrimination  against  blacks,  but  were  guilty 
of  discrimination  against  women. 

Not  that  I  faulted  them  for  that.  Times  have  changed.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  man  was  held  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  his 
family.   You  cannot  have  responsibility  without  authority.  You 
just  cannot  have  it.   Now  he  doesn't  have  this  responsibility  any 
more,  so  he  no  longer  has  the  authority.   The  whole  thing's 
dispersed.   But  he  was  the  one  that  had  to  be  the  breadwinner  then. 
All  right,  but  this  was  changing.  And  it  was  a  little  slower 
change  than  the  reaction  to,  well,  call  it  women's  rights  if  you 
want  to.   I  remember  at  GE  I  urged  very  strenuously — they  were  just 
putting  together  a  minority  relations  component —  God,  I  lost  this 
one.   I  fought  tooth  and  nail.   I  wanted  them  to  put  a  woman  in 
charge  of  that. 
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Morris:        A  black  woman,   preferably? 

Dunckel:      Not   necessarily.      Just   a  woman.      She   could  handle   the  black  problem 
as  well   as   anybody,   because   that  was  pretty  much  handling   itself, 
but   she  would  be  open  proof,   or  indication,    that  we  were  not 
discriminating   against  women.     Here   is  our  anti-discrimination 
organization  headed  by  a  woman.      To  me,    that  was    the  height  of 
logic.      It  was   unfortunate   that  I  was  not  able   to  carry   the  day. 
I  still   think  it  would  have  been  good. 

Morris:        Was   it  decided  against  on  a  philosophical  basis,   or  was   it  that 
there  wasn't   a  woman  available  with   the  kind  of   smarts    that   they 
felt   they   needed  to  have  for   that  position? 

Dunckel:      A  number  of  reasons.      The  man  who  had   the   selection   to   do  was   one 
of   those — I  started   to  say   few,  but   they  were  not   few.      There   are 
a  lot  of  men  who  are  afraid  of  women.      There  are  lots  of   them. 
And   this   is  one   of   those  men.      Nice  guy,   but  he  was   afraid  of 
women.      He'd   compete  with  a  man  any  way  you  want,  but  he   didn't 
know  how   to   compete  with  women.     He   feared   them.      You  could  see 
that  in  his   relationship  with  his  home,  with  his   secretary,    every 
thing  else.      It  was   unfortunate   that  it  worked   that  way.      Well, 
the  company   survived  very  nicely  anyhow. 

Morris:        That's   one   thing  about   corporations   the   size  of  GE. 

Dunckel:     Yes,    the  inertia  will  carry  you   through.      There's   no  one   in   the 

world  smart  enough   to   take  over  a  corporation  like   this   and  do   it 
any  real  harm. 

Morris:        Then  there's  General  Motors. 

Dunckel:      It  wasn't    the  management  of  GM   that  did   this.     We,    the  United 

States,    in  our  stupidity   in  accepting  something  as   a   crisis   that 
was   not   really   a  crisis,   virtually   legislated  Detroit  out  of 
existence.      They  were   the  world  experts   in  making  big  and  medium- 
sized  cars.     We  said,   "No  more  big  and  medium-size  cars."     We're 
legislating   them  out  of   the  market,   really.      It  wasn't  that   they 
lost   the  market.      We  wrote   them  off.      And,   as   it   turned  out,    it- 
wasn't   important  anyhow  because  now  we  have  so  much   oil  glutting 
around,    that  Iran  and  Iraq  and  Saudi   and   the   rest  are   cutting  back 
production  in  order  to  keep   the  price  somewhere  up   there  at   the 
profit  level. 

Morris:        I  saw   in   this  morning's   paper.      That's   an  interesting   development. 
Going  back   to   the  position  paper  on  minorities  and  women.      I  hear 
two   things    there.      One,    that   in   the  mid-seventies   it   looked  like 
women  were  going   to  be  a  larger  problem  in   terms   of  employee 
relations.        But   then  you  said   that  you  need   the  responsibility   and 
authority   to   go   together. 
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Dunckel:      No,   no.      I'm  harking  back  to  why  we  got    to   that  situation.      In 

the  family,    the  man  was   under  law  responsible.     That  meant  he  had 
to  be    the  breadwinner.      He  had   to  have   the  authority   to   run  his 
family   as  he  saw   fit.      You  can't  make   somebody   responsible   and 
not  give   them  authority   to  handle   it.      You  could  see   the   times 
changing.      The   courts  were  bringing   in  decisions   that   the  man 
wasn't  necessarily   responsible  any  more.      In  some  cases   they  said 
he  didn't  have   the  authority.      Well,   you  take   the  authority  away, 
the  responsibility  vanishes   immediately.      But  public  perception 
always   lingers  behind  public  developments,   as  you  know.      This 
was   one  of   the   things   I  was   scanning,    and  enjoy   doing  still, 
trying   to  see  where   things   are   going   to  go,    not  where   they   are 
now,   which   is  pretty   difficult   even  when  you're  watching   it,   but 
where   is   it  going   to  end  up.     What's    the  natural  extrapolation  of 
this? 

Morris:        Is    there  a  component  in  there  of  an  impact  on  the  family  as  a 
unit? 

Dunckel:      Oh,    sure.      Hell,   yes.      This   is   one  of   the  developments   that  is 
leading   to   the   gradual  breakup  of   the   family   as  we  have 
historically  known  it.     What  happens  when   the  wife  has   a  job  with 
General  Dynamics   and   they  want   to   transfer  her   to   California  and 
his   job's   in  New  York?     What  happens   is   they  get  a  divorce. 

Morris:        Unless    they're  at   the  top  of  the  economic  ladder  and  can  cowmute 
back  and  forth. 

Dunckel:     Well — 

Morris:        Were    there  other   things    that  you   thought  might  be  of   interest  and 
use  to  Mr.   Reagan  as  governor? 

Dunckel:  Yes,  but  I  can't  remember  them.  If  I  had  known  you  would  be 
interested,  I  would  have  dug  up  my  files.  I've  got  files  of 
letters  he  and  I  shared  like  that. 

Morris:        If,  when  you  get  the   transcript,  you  would  have  the  time  to  fish 
out  a  sample,    I'd  be  very  much   interested. 

Dunckel:      If   I  can  find  one,   you'd  be  welcome   to   it. 

Morris:        I   think   they  may  be  at   the  Hoover   Institution,   but   there   is  so 

much   there  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  retrieve  one  specific  kind 
of   thing. 

Dunckel:      Of   course.      You've  embarked  on  an  awful   chore. 
Morris:        We  feel  it's   a  very  important  one. 
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Dunckel:      I   think  so,    too.      I  admire   the   fact   that  it's  being  undertaken. 
Morris:        Thank  you. 

Dunckel:      That's  why  I  was   so  willing   to  accommodate  whatever  your  schedule 
was,   because   I'd  be  pleased   to  be   a  part  of  it. 

Morris:        I  appreciate  that.      Is   there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  tell  me 
about  working  with  Mr.   Reagan? 

Dunckel:      No.      I   guess   I've  said  it  all,   haven't  I? 


Transcriber:        Sam  Middlebrooks 
Final  Typist:      Keiko  Sugimoto 
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APPENDIX  A 
General  Principles 


People  are  the  one  indispensable  resource  of  General  Electric.     Their 
long-range  best  interests  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Company. 

Most  employees  have  the  ability  to  make  significantly  greater  contri 
butions  to  Company  progress  and  have  the  potential  will  to  do  so. 

This  will  to  contribute  can  be  stimulated  to  action  by  a  climate  of  work 
that  excites,    challenges  and  channels  individual  interest,   intelligence 
and  ingenuity. 

Such  a  climate  of  work  requires  that  each  employee  be  given  1)  good  pay 
and  good  physical  working  conditions,    2)  respect  and  consistent  fair 
treatment,    3)  continuing  awareness  of  the  problems  and  challenges  of 
the  business  and  their  relation  to  him,   4)  a  genuine  opportunity  to  con 
tribute  and  5)  active  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  develop  his 
abilities. 

A  continuous  program  of  open,   two-way  communication  is  essential  to 
employee  understanding  and  involvement. 

Equally  essential  is  recognition  that  each  employee  must  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  an  individual,   not  as  a  part  of  any  grouping  based  on 
such  considerations  as  race,    sex,    religion,   age,   politics  or  unionism. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  create  such  a  rewarding  climate  of  work 
that  employees  will  not  feel  any  need  to  unionize.     Where  employees 
choose  union  representation,   the  Company  will  deal  fairly  and  construc 
tively  with  the  union,   while  always  aware  that  its  first  responsibility  is 
to  the  individual  employee. 

Management  must  constitute  a  dynamic  and  innovative  force  in  all 
matters  affecting  Company  people  and  their  climate  of  work. 

Management  must  retain  control  of  corporate  decision-making. 

External  political,    economic  and  social  forces  exert  critical  pressures 
on  all  aspects  of  the  business.     Once  accurately  identified,   these  forces 
can  be  shaped.      This  is  a  function  of  management. 

A*  A    Pliir  cF- 
T«  ear-ry  out  this  function,   management  has  a  duty  to  keep  all  segments 

of  our  society  well  and  accurately  informed  about  the  Company's  problems, 
policies,   motives  and  accomplishments,   particularly  with  regard  to  its 
people  and  their  communities. 
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Principles  of  Employee  Communications 


A  continuous,  effective  program  of  communication  is  essential  in 
motivating  the  individual  employee  to  contribute  a  higher  level  of 
performance  to  Company  progress. 


The  clear,   candid  appraisal  of  the  challenges,   problems  and  oppor 
tunities  facing  the  business  and  their  likely  impact  on  the  employee 
is  vital  to  such  a  program. 


The  program  should  constantly  emphasize  the  Company's  interest 
in  each  employee  as  an  individual,    and  should  highlight  Company 
efforts  to  create  a  rewarding  climate  of  work  for  him. 


It  should  emphasize  and  reiterate  the  harmony  of  employee  interests 
with  those  of  the  Company  and  should  seek  to  create  greater  under 
standing  and  sense  of  community  among  employees  at  all  levels. 


It  should  contribute  actively  to  management  credibility  by  its   honesty, 
accuracy  and  balance    and  by  the  accessibility  of  its  employee-to- 
manager  channels. 


It  should  attempt  constantly  to  improve  its  quality  and  effectiveness 
through  the  study  and  utilization  of  the  latest  findings  of  behavioral 
science  research  and  a  continuing  internal  audit  of  its  impact. 


Dunckel  -  3.28.69 
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APPENDIX  B 
6.24.75 

» 
Dear  Ron: 

Studies  we  have  done  coupled  with  analyses  of  studies  by  others 
lead  to  some  conclusions  about  public  attitudes  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

1.  There  is  a  growing  disaffection  for  everything  big.     Big  labor. 
Big  Government.     Big  Business.     This  finds  expression  in  demand 
for  further  controls. 

2.  The  demand  for  greater  control  over  large  companies  is  topical, 
not  constant.      Changing  issues  attract  changing  audiences.     It  is 
not  always  the  "same  old  anti-business  crowd"  out  there. 

3.  Loss  of  public  confidence  in  business,    as  expressed  in  polls, 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  media  --  and  by  too  many 
business  leaders.     Business  still  ranks  well  ahead  of  government 
and  labor,    for  examples. 

4.  The  American  public  overwhelmingly  believes  in  free  enterprise. 
But  it  does  not  associate  free  enterprise  with  big  business.     Thus 
when  big  business  tries  to  wrap  itself  in  the  free  enterprise  mantle, 
the  public  is  automatically  disbelieving  and  disdainful. 

5.  Recurring  charges  that  the  public  lacks  economic  understanding 
are  based  on  the  wrong  reasons.     One  such  is  this  matter  of  over 
estimating  business1  after-tax  profits.     Closer  analysis  shows  that 
much  of  this  results  from  public  confusion  as  to  just  what  is 
included  in  profits  and  what  is  not.      For  example,   many  respondents 
who  believe  corporate  profits  are  high  also  believe  that  costs  of  . 
research  and  new-plant  construction  are  paid  out  of  the  profits. 
There  also  is  confusion  between  "profit"  and  "price  mark-up.  " 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  that  high  profits  are  resented  except  when 
seen  as  the  cause  for  high  prices. 

7.  Public  concern  over  inflation  has  been  continuous  and  growing 
ever  since  it  became  an  obvious  problem.     The  recession  has  not 
diminished  this  concern. 
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For  a  politician  or  a  political  observer,    Ron,   these  translate  into 
some  rather  obvious  do's  and  dont's. 

Don't  make  concessions  to  invalid  fears  .  .  .let  yourself  be  trapped 
into  believing  the  public  is  drifting  away  from  free  enterprise  just 
because  it  is  leery  of  big  companies.  .  .talk  profits  when  the  public 
hears  "prices"  .  ..  let  yourself  be  preoccupied  by  media- amplified 
shrillings  of  splinter  groups  or  trapped  into  accepting  their  issues 
as  your  issues  .  .  .  expect  that  winning  arguments  with  the  intellectual 
elite  will  earn  brownie  points  with  the  public  .  .  .   ignore  TV,    the  real 
public  communicator. 

Do    speak  to  the  public's  real  concerns:  inflation,    prices,   jobs, 
products,    COL.  .  .talk  plainly  and  topically  ...    be  reassuring  when 
ever  possible  ...  be  as  candid  as  you  can  at  all  times  .  .  .   deliver 
ACTION,   not  just  words  .  .  .    assume  that  your  audience  is  with 
you. 

All  the  best, 


E.    B.    Dunckel 
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